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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life Insurance Company’s reproduction of the painting ‘‘The Flying Cloud” by Montague Dawson. Courtesy of the owner, Philip Suval, Inc., New York City 


THROUGH EVERY “STORM” 


Like a sturdy: ship, the New 
York Life has come through 
every “storm”... every test... 


safe and staunch. 


There are three major tests of 
the strength and stability of a 
life insurance company. Two of 
them apply to all financial insti- 
tutions, and the third is a test of 
life insurance companies in partic- 
ular: the panics, when thousands 
of people lose their hard-earned 
savings in speculative ventures or 
unfortunate investments... the 


wars, when the entire economic 


life of the nation is thrown out of 
balance... the epidemics, which 
sweep the country and result in 
large total payments to those 
who have been protected through 
life insurance. 


New York Life has repeatedly 
met these three tests since it was 
founded as a mutual life insurance 


company on April 12, 1845. 


In the light of the panics, wars 
and epidemics of the past, it 
should be obvious why the New 


York Life adheres to a philos- 
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ophy of conservatism. In invest- 
ing the assets which it holds for 
the benefit of its policyholders, 
the Company is guided by the 
principle that safety is alway: 
the first consideration. New York 
Life calculates its policy reserve: 
on the most conservative basi 
used by American life insuranc 


companies. 


The margins of safety behin: 
a New York Life policy are suc! 
that a policyholder need neve 
worry about the security of hi 


insurance in the New York Life 


SAFETY I8 ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION...NOTHING ELSE IS 80 IMPORTANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE « ee A Mutual Company founded 92 years ago on April 12, 184 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, Presider 
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IT’S THE HEADLINER IN WANTED INNOVATIONS 


**THAT’S WHY THIS STUDEBAKER BEATS 
LOWEST PRICED CARS IN OIL ECONOMY!” 
Studebaker’s sensational Fram oil cleaner 
means that you seldom need to change oilexcept 
when the seasons change! Combined with the 
gas-saving Studebaker automatic overdrive it 
assures operating economy that equals or even 
betters that of the smaller lowest priced cars! 


yo been slamming car doors for 
years to close them tightly. Here’s 
the world’s first and only car with doors 
that require just a gentle push or pull to 
hold securely shut—even ona rough road! 

You’ ve been worrying about outside ice 
and sleet and inside frost on your wind- 
shield. This 1937 Studebaker has intro- 
duced the first built-in warm air defroster 
that keeps the entire glass surface clear! 

You’ve been nettled by the problems 
of parking. This 1937 Studebaker has a 
new steering gear that halves the effort 
of turning the front wheels! 

Gleaming ‘‘winged victory” radiator 
grille and louvers! Beautifully rounded 
one-piece hood top that lifts up! Air- 
curved solid steel body with a paint finish 
twelve coats deep! 

Try out a new Dictator Six or Presi- 
dent Eight ! *$665 and up list at factory, 
South Bend. Studebaker C.L.T. budget 


plan assures low cost time payments. 


WORLD'S ONLY CARS 
WITH DUAL ECONOMY OF FRAM OIL 
CLEANER AND GAS-SAVING 
AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE 
* 

EXTRA ROOMY INTERIORS 
WITH LOWERED FLOORS AND SMART 
HELEN DRYDEN STYLING 
* 

ENORMOUSLY SPACIOUS 
NEW LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS 
CONCEALED OR EXTENDED 
+ 
WORLD'S ONLY CARS WITH 
AUTOMATIC HILL HOLDER PLUS 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


STYLE 





WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel De eparime 
ite Every Month in & A gazines-|J 





For space and rates write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


HOTELS 


-HOTEL SEYMOUR- 


@ NEW YORK CITY @# 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 


A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay. Within a very short 
walk of all theaters, smart shops 
and Radio City. Two blocks from 
Grand Central Terminal. Quiet, re- 
fined atmosphere. All rooms have 
private baths, Single rooms, $3.50 
up. Double rooms, $4.50 up. Suites, 
single, $5 up. Double, $6 up. Excel- 
lent restaurant and dining room, 
Bar. 


EVERYTHING TO MAKE 
YOUR VISIT ENJOYABLE 




















THE WHITE HOUSE, Biloxi, Mississippi. Finest 
fireproof resort hotel on Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Sporty 18 hole golf course, boating, fishing, —_ 
sports. Laxurious 
& excellent service. A.P. JOHN T. WHITE, __. 


THE HUNTINGTON St. Petersburg, Fla. 
A resort hotel of merit in beautifal and exclusive 
surroundings. Close to all activities. American 
Plan. Booklet. PAUL A. BARNES, Manacer. 


TRAVEL 
DEPARTURES 
EUROPE ctinisrerp 
EMPL! intment. Book for ‘* definite tours”’ 
TOURS, 248-A Washington St., 


EUROPE $60 MEXICO $30 


Via freighter, Alaska $33 i-depen n $90. Hundreds of 
low-priced tri ERE. For ovty b’klet 
describing po Deen 9 25c. to HARIAN 
PUBLICATIONS, Dept. D, 270 Lafayette St., N.Y.C. 























13th Season all 
itineraries. Small groups. Personal service. Inde- 
pendent travel also arranged. Cruise and steamship 
bookings effected on all lines. Write for B’kiet ‘“W.’’ 


CARLETON TOURS, 522 si Ave..n.v. 


Where-To-Go for Mar. closes Jan. 29 


























THE NEWS 
HOBBY... 


= News is a hobby. But NEWS- WEEK 
is a habit—and a good one. For NEWS- 
WEEK saves you time. 


= NEWS-WEEK keeps over 250,000 in- 
telligent people accurately, thoroughly 
informed on everything that is going on 
in this changing world. Each week it 
presents the significant developments in 
every field completely and concisely for 
rapid reading and intelligent understanding. 
It is eceneey illustrated—an average of 
90 action photographs visualize the news 
in each issue. 

= Start the news hobby today. Subscribe 
to NEWS-WEEK and be informed on 
every phase of the passing scene. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center New York 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr. 

NEWS-WEEK 

1270 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK 

for (1 at 4; 2 cars. 5m Send me a bill. 2) 

My remittance is enc 

Add $2 per year for foreign postage, no extra 
Canada. 


charge for 
(0 New Subscription . () Renewed Subscription. 








Address 
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COVER: “Do Not Be Misted”: General 
Motors workers read Alfred P. Sloan Jr.’s 
statemert of company policy (see page 5). 
Wide World 
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Subscription Prices: 
United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions. 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Central and South Amer- 
ica: one year, $4: two 
years, $6; three ye: 
$8; single copies, 10 
cents. Add $2 per year 
foreign postage for all 
other countries. 
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PAIN: Why in creation did you donate so 
much valuable space to the puerile diatribe 
of such an apparent self-revealed female- 
hater as J. V. Marple in your Jan. 2 issue; 
on page 3? Secondly, cannot he and David 
Zinkoff (page 2 of same issue) get it through 
their skulls that anything concerning the 
British throne is front-page news, regardless 
of individual prejudices in favor of or against 
the trend of it?. News-WeEeEk accordingly 
couldn’t remain the up-to-the-minute publi- 
cation that it is, if it omitted such news to 
please a couple of nitwit cranks. 

H. Kay 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


@ “Pained” would scarcely express the effect 
Mr. J. V. Marple’s letter in your issue of 
Jan. 2 had on some readers. I refer to his 
enthusiastic denunciation of the love story 
of two famous people. 

In the vulgar jargon I should like to re- 
mind Mr. Marple that “the war is over”. 
This isn’t the Dark Ages. .. The majority of 
women hold their distinction and the pub- 
licity that comes with it much better than 
the majority of the stronger (?) sex. 

I was surprised to note that Mr. Marple 
is from New York City. I have always been 
of the opinion that that city was a leading 
example of the independence and capability 
of women. I am quite sure that the other 
men of that city would rebel against having 
Mr. Marple stand as representative of their 
opinions on such a subject. 

Mr. Marple’s “cure” for such evil is to 
keep women’s names out of the papers. It 
seems evident that the only excuse for his 
blatantly misrepresentative letter was that 

. he couldn't get-his name in the papers. 


F. G. Berry 
Tuscumbia, Ala, 


PEEVED: Disregarding your spiteful ar- 
ticle in the Dec. 12 issue of News-WEEK on 
the University of Washington, its president, 
and football team, I am renewing my sub- 
scription. 

Just what crime we have committed in 
winning. the championship of the Pacific 
Coast Conference, the toughest league in the 
country, by the way, I am at a loss to know. 
Evidently you secured some beaten rival as 
your correspondent. 

To inform you. that Washington (not 


D.C., St. Louis, nor ‘Washington State) has 
no fear of being a pushover for Pittsburgh, 
let me remind you that we defeated U.S.C. 
13-0, who held Notre Dame to a tie, who, in 
turn, crushed the Big Ten champion and 
Army, 

Yours with a peeve, 

E. L. McDonne tr 
Seattle, Wash. 


Editorial Note: Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0. 


SLOGAN: Re: Shipping Slogan, your is- 
sue of Jan. 9. U. S. Maritime Commission 
will use slogan of mine for American Mer 
chant Marine: “The Symbol of Seapremacy.” 
according to Harry R. Stringer, publicity 
chief for the commission, ‘He said: “It ex 
presses the spirit and purpose of the go\ 
ernment’s new shipping program.” 

FRANK ARNALD 

Boston, Mass. 


CONGRATULATIONS: We have been get- 
ting a great deal of enjoyment out of News 
WEEK and find it fills our neéd for such : 
magazine. I want to especially congratulat: 
your editorial staff on the manner in which 
they handled the affair between Edward and 
Mrs. Simpson. 

W. J. Spriccs 

St. Paul, Minn, 


SURREBUTTAL: Re the Rebuttal: state- 
ment [Letters, Dec. 26] that Martins.Ferry’s 
municipal electric plant charges $3.80 for 
100 kilowatt hours, enclosed are two bills 
showing $3.40 paid for 115 kw. and $3.10 
for 102 kw. 

A. H. MitcHe.yi 

Martins Ferry, Ohio 


APOSTROPHE: On page 22 of the Dec. 12 
issue | find in the article on Weather that 
you give the prediction of the Hudson Bay 
Co. I wish to make a correction. It is. the 
Hudson’s Bay Co. 

My family find your magazine. very worth 
while and interesting. 


(Mrs.). RutnH E. Siidnbo 
Eugene, Ore. 
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SIDESHOW 








PREDICTED: In a newly developed De- 
troit suburb, one 2-mile street has only 
a dozen houses. The neighborhood is so 
deserted that grass grows in Hoover 
Avenue. 


HECKLER: A minister delivered a ser- 
mon over, &@ Florida radio station: “A 
lot of people are complaining about it 
being hot down here. It also was warm 
where Jesus Christ was born. And 
where was Christ born?” The announc- 
er broke in: “WQAM, Miami, Fla.” 

COLLECTOR: Felix De Luca, a West- 
port, Conn., junk dealer, found a rusty 
cannon, loaded it on his truck, and sold 
it. Later, on the way to jail, police told 
him what he’d done: the cannon was a 
valuable Revolutionary relic. 

Race: Approaching a railroad cross- 
ing, Charles Mulvaney, Canton, Mo., 
truck driver, saw a train coming and 
jammed on his brakes. They failed to 
hold. Mulvaney did the next best 
thing: he turned. onto the tracks and 
outdistanced the train. 

Fish Story: Near Winona, Mo., 
George Rollins fired at a quail. The 
bird fell toward a stream and Rollins 
sent his dog, Pepper, to retrieve. Pepper 
returned dripping wet, and at his mas- 
ter’s feet dropped a fish. 


RESPONSE: Friends of Hollister Noble, 
a Columbia Broadcasting System press 
agent, determined to rid him of his 
practical-joking habit. In The New 
York American they signed his name to 
an ad: “Highest prices paid for old 
Christmas trees.” Next day 87 eager 
telephone callers. offered dried-out 
trees, and two truckloads of ever- 
greens backed up to Noble’s door. 



































7 UNIVERSAL NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS 

2aDa: In New York the Museum of 
Modern Art’s Surrealism show captivated 
Bonwit Teller’s beauty salon. Resulting 
headdresses:' A British‘ Broadcasting Corp. 

ial buried in roses; two tiger lilies stabbed 
while. fanning themselves under a parasol. 
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@50 SECONDS to rub—circula- 
tion quickens — needed oils - re- 
stored—your hair has a chance! 






















your assets 


ITALIS 2 
COND WORKOUT 


b and brush 
@ 10 SECONDS: to com 
—your hair has a lustre, but no ob- 
jectionable “patent-leather look. 





T TAKES more than well-groomed 
hair these days to register a suc- 
cess—social or financial! But good- 
looking hair can help—it rounds out 
the picture of the up-and-coming 
man. And on that count alone every 
man should know Vitalis—Vitalis 
and the “60-Second Workout.” 
When you massage Vitalis into 
your scalp that tight, dry skin loos- 
ens. There’s a healthy stimulation 
that helps restore the flow of natural, 
nourishing oils. 





Your hair gets a new, good-looking 
lustre—not a “patent-leather” shine. 
Loose dandruff disappears. The hair 
roots—actual source of hair health— 
respond quickly to Vitalis and the 
invigorating “60-Second Workout.” 
And your hair keeps looking more 
and more lustrous as you give it-this 
sensible treatment. Start the “60- 
Second Workout” today. 








ASK YOUR BARBER 


He’s an expert on the 

care of scalp and hair. He 

-\ is recommending Vitalis in 
the new single-application 
Sealtube. It is the most 
sanitary package ever made. 
Be sure to get a Sealtube. 


Fe / 
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HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME: 
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"‘Biur's a real letter—written by 
a real Kathryn—to her brother. 
You can read her happiness in 
every line. She’s mighty glad 
to have the telephone back. 

And so are qa great many 
other men and women these 
days. About 850,000 new tele- 
phones have been installed in 
the past year. 

That means more than just 
having a telephone within 
reach. It means keeping the 
family circle unbroken—con- 
tacts with people — gaiety, sol- 
ace, friendship. It means 
greater comfort, security; quick 
aid in emergency. 

Whether it be the grand 
house on the hill or the cottage 
in the valley, there’s more 
happiness for everybody when 
there’s a telephone in the home. 


The Bell System employs more men and women than any other business organization in 


the United States. The total is now close to 300,000. Good business for the 
telephone company is a sign of good business throughout the country. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 
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STRIKE: Militant “Trespassers’ Demonstrate a New Model, 
Confound General Motors, and Imperil an Unhappy Strategist 


A statuette squats on William S. 
Knudsen’s polished mahogany desk in 
the General Motors Building, Detroit. 
Contorted metal depicts a simian fig- 
ure’s struggle to slough its primordial 
shell and become a man. 

Last week Knudsen had little chance 
to ponder that timeless battle in 
bronze. The executive vice president 
of the General Motors Corp. had to 
contend with living men, locked in a 
struggle for money, for power—and 
perhaps for something of the vision in 
the figurine’s blind eyes. 


‘DicTATorR’: A letter from the cor- 
poration’s president, Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr., appeared last week on bulletin 
boards of the 69 General Motors plants 
in 35 American cities. Every one of 
the 147,000 workers whom Sloan ad- 
dressed could understand his “I’m tell- 
ing you, buddy” style: 

“You are being forced out of your 
jobs by sit-down strikes, by widespread 
intimidation, and by shortage of ma- 
terials ... You are being told you had 
better join a union ... that if you do 
not join now it will be impossible for 
you to work in any automobile plant... 

“Do not be misled. Have no fear 
that any union or any labor dictator 
will dominate the plants of General 
Motors Corp. . . . General Motors will 
not recognize any union as the sole 
bargaining agency for its workers...” 

At first glance the statement seemed 
to bar every road to graceful retreat 
on the corporation’s part; it rejected 
every demand presented—and backed 
up with spreading strikes and shut- 
downs—by the United Automobile 
Workers of America. 

In answer next day U.A.W.’s presi- 
dent, Homer Martin, displayed the 
Same outward contempt for gateways 
to strategic withdrawal: 

“Organization can be labor’s only 
reply to conditions which are subject 
only to the whims of management. 
Only through the effective medium of 
a national agreement can dictatorship 
by management be avoided.” 

But conciliators striving to bring to- 
gether the warring lords of industry 
and labor noted two omissions, both 
pointing toward eventual settlement. 

Simply by saying nothing about it, 
Sloan had receded from the corpora- 
tion’s flat refusal to deal nationally 
with workers’ spokesmen, rather than 
through local piant managers. 

The union had made no move to call 








WIDE WORLD 


Atlanta: Shack on a picket line 


a general strike against all General 
Motors plants—a threat leveled when 
U.A.W. drafted its formal demands a 
fortnight ago. 

In Detroit last week a Doubting 
Thomas asked Martin: ““When will you 
call a general strike?” 

Martin used to be a Baptist preacher 
and a collegiate hop-skip-and-jump 
champion. “This strike,” he replied, 
“is getting more general all the time. 
Nature seems to have a way about it.” 


PATTERN: Nature—and man—dealt 
unkindly with General Motors along a 
widening strike front. At the end of 
the week 93,400 of its workers were 
idle; sit-down strikers held five of its 
plants; 28 G.M. factories were closed 
by strikes or by resultant parts short- 
ages. 

Flint, Mich., the corporation’s major 
production center, supplied a strike 
pattern typical, in varying degree, of 
a dozen cities. All of Flint’s 48,000 
industrial workers are on automobile 
or parts-firm pay rolls; of these, 42,000 
were working for General Motors when 


the strikes began. Last week in Flint, 


27,025 General Motors wage earners 
earned no wages. 

Some industrial or civic Solomon 
might have decided whether most of 
them preferred their wageless state; 





many a would-be oracle arose to de- 
clare firmly that the majority did— 
and did not—want the strikes. 

Across the street from one of the 
subsidiary Fisher Body Co.’s two closed 
plants, Ray Cook turned over his res- 
taurant to _ strikers’ families and 
friends, busy cooking food and shuttling 
it to the sit-downers. 

Every night automobiles trundled 
pul@ic-address systems up to the barred 
gates, and union speakers harangued 
the men inside: they were to stick un- 
til they had won the fight for their 
jobless brethren. 

Ungrateful hearers overturned one 
spieler’s loud-speaker. In the riotous 
sequel, police jailed a unionist armed 
with a blackjack and willing to swear 
—so the cops said—that 900 other 
strikers were similarly equipped. 

Ex-Mayor George Boysen headed a 
back-to-work movement, supported by 
many of Flint’s worried businessmen, 
and soon proclaimed that 11,400 Gen- 
eral Motors employees had signed up 
with him. Bitterly suspicious of this 
usual antidote for strikes, the union 
thought the Federal Government should 
look into all maneuvers of the sort, 

A fair conclusion, distilled from the 
counterclaims: in Flint, Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Atlanta, and elsewhere, a militant 
union minority had seized upon out- 
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wardly trivial pretexts for strikes af- 
fecting thousands—all of whom would 
share any victory won by the up-and- 
doing handful. 


TECHNIQUE: Last week’s events dem- 
onstrated all the virtues and vices of 
the sit-down, still untried by most 
American unions but likely to become 
familiar to many an industrialist. 

Tradition has it that the first one 
started at a baseball game in 1934: 
Akron rubber workers, out for an 
afternoon’s fun, plopped down on the 
side lines and refused to play until a 
unjon man replaced a non-union um- 
pire. As a matter of record, the first 
sit-down inside a plant turned up soon 
afterward in an Akron rubber factory. 
Since then, an innumerable succession 
has plagued Goodyear, Goodrich, and 
other tire makers—and had won re- 
peated concessions for the union. 

Sit-down technique is as simple as 
the fabled ball-game incident: ag- 
grieved workers just stop working for 
an hour, a day, or a month, as the 
situation demands. If they followed 
the time-honored way of striking, they 
would leave the plant, picket, and take 
their chances on getting back. 

The trained sit-downer knows bet- 
ter. He stays in the plant—and by do- 
ing so keeps out strikebreakers, com- 
pany guards, all the usual threats to a 
walkout’s success. This method imme- 
diately puts the employer on the defen- 
sive. 

Last week in Flint, the combined 
might of General Motors and the courts 
failed to dislodge sit-downers clinging 
to their places in two body plants and 
in a stilled accessory shop. 

Circuit Court Judge Edward D. Black 
granted an injunction requiring the 
strikers to vacate; Sheriff Thomas 
Wolcott served the court’s command 
upon Martin and other union officers. 
Martin retorted—and Black confirmed 
—that the jurist owned some General 
Motors stock. The corporation hastily 
transferred the proceedings to another 
bench—and delayed a final test. 

General Motors conceded the power 
-of the union: weapon by telling Gov. 
Frank Murphy of Michigan, voluntary 
mediator, that until 653 “trespassers” 
left the plants, it would not even dis- 
cuss a conference with the union. 

U. A. W. held fast to one of the sit- 
down’s chief bulwarks—strikers’ con- 
trol of equipment. Unless General 
Motors promised it would move no ma- 
chinery to more friendly cities, Martin 
insisted, the entrenched men would 
continue to defy the court. 


Trap: No company official could have 
abhorred the sit-down more than do 
old-line union leaders, accustomed to 
telling their followers when and when 
not to strike. The newer, more spon- 
‘taneous method: belongs first of all to 
the rank and file; the workers them- 
selves may invoke it when they like. 

General Motors workers invoked it 
in Flint and Cleveland last fortnight— 
and brought their leaders scurrying 
after them to sanction the strikes and 
clamber on the band wagon. Last 
week some of labor’s best friends 
among news chroniclers guessed that 


the early, on-the-surface success of the 
General Motors sit-downs may have 
upset the leaders’ carefully devised 
strategy. 

The union’s top strategist appeared 
neither in Detroit nor Flint. John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, stayed in Wash- 
ington—close to Congress, the White 
House, and the public pulse. 

U.A.W. is a C.1.O. affiliate. As such 
it looks to C.I.O. for funds, for expert 
aid, and for commands. Martin, out 
to make or break himself as a rising 
union boss, has constantly reminded 
his strikers that the great Lewis stood 
back of -them. 

Nobody in his right senses calls John 
Lewis a fool. Labor knows no smarter, 
more forceful leader. Yet last week 
there was evidence aplenty that he 





ACME 
Donaldson Brown: G. M. strategist 


was an unhappy wise man—caught in 
an unbaited trap. 


Pincn: A month ago, none could 
have known better than Lewis that he 
wrs in no position to wage a finish 
fight with the whole automobile in- 
dustry. He had yet to win his struggle 
to unionize open-shop steel; his own 
United Mine Workers, financial back- 
bone of the C.I.0., confronted a costly 
conflict with coal producers anxious to 
beat down union wage and hour levels. 


The resourceful Lewis figured he 
didn’t have to fight all auto makers— 
and, with them, industrial and public 
opinion sure to resent a threat to one 
of recovery’s pedestals. He could single 
out one company and subject it to the 
combined, crushing weight of strikes 
and of competitors greedy for the vic- 


‘tim’s markets. 


Superficially, things had worked out 
that way last week. General Motors 
saw the output of its mass-market ve- 
hicle, Chevrolet, cut in more than half. 
Production of medium-price Buicks 
dropped to zero. A strike closed the 
corporation’s top-price Cadillac plant 
in Detroit. 


Automotive Daily News reported a 
sudden upswing in production of G.M.’s 
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major competitors, Ford and Chrysler. 
Others predicted that most and per- 
haps all of G.M.’s plants would shut 
down before long. The corporation 
confirmed that even in the unlikely 
event of immediate settlement buyers 
would be unable to get Chevrolets and 
Buicks within two weeks. 

But two strikes, seldom mentioned in 
the welter of General Motors news, 
threatened the Lewis plan. Called by 
another C.I.0. affiliate, the walkouts 
had closed plants of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. and the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. 

These companies supply nearly all 
automobile glass, and their troubles 
pinched not only General Motors but 
its competitors. Last week C.1.0. 
tacticians were so worried by con- 
tinued failure to settle the strikes that 
some charged—without proving—that 
interests allied both with General 
Motors and with the glass companies 
had forestalled agreements in order to 
drag all motor makers into G.M.’s 
predicament. 

Attackers struck at Lewis and 
U.A.W. from other flanks. Myron C. 
Taylor, United States Steel’s board 
chairman, visited the White House. 
He had every reason ‘for an active 
interest: auto manufacturers use 22 
per cent of steel output, and General 
Motors takes 40 per cent of the motor 
industry’s purchases. 

American Federation of Labor craft 
unionists, jealous of the rebel C.I.0.’s 
harvest of auto workers, denounced 
the General Motors strikes and ordered 
A. F. of L. members back to the as- 
sembly lines. Lewis might have ex- 
pected this attack from his federation 
enemies—and it - didn’t amount to 
much, since the A. F. of L. unions 
could hardly muster enough General 
Motors workers to turn out a good 
batch of wheelbarrows. 


ENGINEER: General Motors publicity 
men delightedly handed out the federa- 
tion slaps at Lewis and nurtured the 
impression that sooner or later Lewis 
would fail—or retreat with some face- 
saving, minor concession. 

Those close to the _ corporation 
thought a little-known, publicity-shy 
electrical engineer directed General 
Motors tactics behind the headlined 
names of Sloan and Knudsen. The 
week’s news recorded two things about 
him: Donaldson Brown, vice president 
and chairman of the corporation’s 
finance committee, had shown up in 
Detroit; General Motors paid him 
$249,862 in 1935. 


Curiously enough, union boosters 
made little use of the General Motors 
salaries published by the Treasury De- 
partment last week, along with other 
top 1935 incomes. Some _ General 
Motors salaries: Sloan, $374,505; Knud- 
sen, $325,869; John T. Smith, vice 
president and general counsel, $245,437; 
Charles F. Kettering, vice president 
and inventor, $216,036. 


Last week a reporter queried Martin 


about Sloan’s crack at labor “dicta- 
tors.” 

“Well,” Martin answered, “I get 
$3,000 a year.” 
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THE NATION 


C O N G R E S S ¢ Roosevelt Talks to Legislators, 


Lectures Court, and Paints a Cheery Budget Picture 


Two youngsters in knee breeches last 
week carried the fate of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The Senate pages brought 
to the Hall of Representatives two 
wooden boxes containing the ballots 
cast by 531 Presidential electors. 

Before a joint session of House and 
Senate, tellers went through the mum- 
bo-jumbo of announcing the votes 
which the press had announced two 
months ago. Members whooped and 
applauded as Maine’s and Vermont's 
| pro-Landon votes were recorded? They 


»  whooped again when’ a clerk solemnly 
’| declared* Franklin Roosevelt: had been - 
réelected. - Then they ‘recessed to await 
the President’s state-of-the-union ad-~ 


dress half an hour. later. 
For the most ‘part, they . expected 
that message to contain about as many 


surprises as .did .the .vote announc¢ ~ 


| ment; the-President’s plans for the new 
session’ were pretty well known? 

While Congress lolled in recess, Mr. 
Roosevelt arrived in the  Speaker’s 
office, just off the House floor. There, 
to a small group of legislators, he gave 
his first hint that the speech he carried 
in a loose-leaf notebook might strike ‘a 
spark or two. 

“Is the Supreme Court here?” he 
asked one of the leaders. Informed 
that the Justices had not been formally 
invited, he commented half wistfully: 
“That’s too bad; I’d like them tobe 
here.” 


PRELIMINARIES: A few moments later 


the President, dapper in ashen gray. 


cutaway with trousers to match, was 
on the House rostrum reading his an- 
nual message. As usual Senators, 
Representatives, and Cabinet officers 
packed the floor; other dignitaries and 
their wives filled the galleries. 
Newsreel klieg lights made the mole 
on the President’s left forehead stand 
out in bold relief. Some 250 radio sta- 
tions spread his voice over the country. 


For the first fifteen minutes of his’ 


talk, he said almost precisely what 
any student of Roosevelt policies might 
expect him to say. He briefly re- 
viewed New Deal accomplishments, 
much as he did in his October cam- 
paign speeches. He called for emer- 
gency neutrality legislation (see page 
12) and for renewal of a handful of 
New Deal laws. Then he advocated 
housing development, tenant-farmer 
relief, enlarged social security, and 
regulation of overproduction, monopoly, 
and -speculation. 

Only twice in the first half of his 
30-minute address did he say anything 
that might lift his message out of the 
routine-speech class. 

Once he observed: “I find that this 
task of executive management has 
reached the point where our adminis- 
trative machinery needs comprehensive 
overhauling. I shall, therefore, short- 








enggite, 


.- . Concress Opens: The bearded veterans, Senator Lewis and Representative Tink- 


ham, chat on the House floor; Senate pages transport the electoral votes; Mr. Roosevelt, 
with his secretariat (secretary-son James at right), takes his annual drive to the Capitol. 








/ a } NEWSPHOTOS, JACKIE MARTIN, WIDE WORLD 
£Ettie Garner, secr and wife to the Vice President, gets off some letters; Senators 
‘Glass and Robinson discuss a laughing matter; the House’s feminine bloc (Represen- 
‘tatives’ Rogers, Honeyman, O’Day, Jenckes, and Norton) strikes a pony-ballet pose. 
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A Rookie LEARNS THE Ropes: 
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Colorado’s new Senator, Ed C. Johnson, greets his office staff, joins Senator Capper on the sub- 


way, tries the Senate barbershop, lunches with Senator Vandenberg, makes friends with Senate pages and Floor Leader Robinson. 





ly address the Congress more fully in 
regard to modernizing and improving 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment.” 

Another unexpected touch came when 
he remarked: “Sober second thought 
confirms most of us in the belief that 
the broad objectives of the National 
Recovery Act were sound. We know 
now that its.difficulties arose from the 
fact that it tried to do too much.” 
Never before had he publicly admitted 
NRA faults. 


Court: The subject of NRA led di- 
rectly to the heart of the address—the 
section that will probably lead history 
to label the message “Roosevelt’s Su- 
preme Court speech.” 

“During the last year,” he said, 
slackening his tempo and emphasizing 
each word, “there has been a growing 
belief that there is little fault to be 
found with the Constitution of the 
United States. The vital need is not 
an alteration of our fundamental law, 
but an increasingly enlightened view 
with reference to it...” 

The first burst of genuine applause 
interrupted. 

“Difficulties have grown out of its 
interpretation, but rightly considered 
it can be used as an instrument of 
progress, and not as a device for pre- 
vention of action.” 

Somewhat stunned, the audience ap- 


plauded again. Behind those felicitous 
generalities, any semiconscious Ameri- 
can could recognize a direct poke at 
the Supreme Court. Some one emitted 
a rebel yell. Up in the galleries, Mrs. 
Roosevelt smiled for the first time 
during the speech. Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson’s face lightened slightly. Mrs. 
Charles Evans Hughes displayed a 
poker face. 

Just a few minutes before, Mrs. 
Hughes’s husband, the Chief Justice, 
had recessed the Supreme Court for 
luncheon, oblivious to the fireworks on 
the other side of Capitol Plaza. 

Mr. Roosevelt continued: “It is worth 


our while to read and re-read the pre- . 


amble of the Constitution and Article 
I... [and] the debates in the Consti- 
tutional Convention .. .” 


The President’s chin jutted out, and 
he took up his characteristically vigor- 
ous head-shaking, which had been ab- 
sent during the earlier part of the ad- 
dress. Twice he turned away from 
the court subject—once to discourse on 
inter-American relations, once to talk 
about dimocracy’s needs. But each time 
he came back to the Supreme Court, 
without ever mentioning it by name. 


“Means must be found to adapt our 
legal forms and our judicial interpre- 
tation to the actual present national 
needs of the largest progressive de- 
mocracy in the modern world .. .” 


What the “means” would be, he 
didn’t say. Presumably he was warn- 
ing the court to come around to liberal 
ways or else—perhaps legislation lim- 
iting its jurisdiction, perhaps a Con- 
stitutional amendment. 

“The judicial branch is also asked by 
the people to do its part in making 
democracy successful .. .” 

In other words: Your Honors, in case 
you weren’t around on election day, 
the score stood: Roosevelt 523, Lan- 
don 8. 

“We do not ask the courts to call 
nonexistent powers into being, but we 
have a right to expect that conceded 
powers or those legitimately implied 
shall be made effective instruments...” 


Ecnoes: The President wound up his 
speech with a few happy generalities, 
watched his audience rise and cheer 
him, then returned to the White House 
to tussle with messages on the budget 
and government consolidation. 


Senators and Congressmen who had 
been clamoring for a_ constitutional 
amendment dropped the idea tempo- 
rarily. Instead, they turned to framing 
industrial and agricultural laws which 
the court could approve without ob- 
viously reversing itself. be 

Clearly, the President hoped to focus 
public attention on the court issue. 
Then, if the court’s two variables— 
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Justices Hughes and Roberts—should 
fail vote with the three liberals on 
the Wagner Labor Act and other im- 
portant cases, he might expect public 
support for more drastic action. 


The November election had already 
altered popular sentiment on the sub- 
ject. The extent of the alteration was 
reflected in reactions to last week’s 
Roosevelt address. 


Senator James J. Davis, Pennsyl- 
vania Republican: “As a whole, it was 
a good speech.” 

Senator Arthur Capper, Kansas Re- 
publican: “Pretty good.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, Re- 
publican party textbook: “There can 
be no reasonable dissent from this out- 
look upon the Constitution.” 


The Hearst newspapers, which edi- 
torialized ‘“‘Thank God for the Supreme 
Court” in 1935-36: “The President’s 
message is a heartening avowal of the 
basic American principles.” 


BUDGET: Laymen Can Balance Books 
For 1938; Auditors Must Wait a Year 


When Alfred M. Landon and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt attended the 
Club’s annual Winter dinner in Wash- 
ington last month, they chuckled po- 
litely at even the feeblest skits on the 
club’s entertainment program. But one 
drew genuine laughter from both men, 
It portrayed President Roosevelt in 
1968, during his ninth term in office; 
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hopefully looking forward to the day of 
a balanced budget. 

The President was eminently vulner- 
able on that point. A full three years 
ago, he told Congress: ‘““‘We should plan 
to have a definitely balanced budget for 
the third year of recovery [1935-36].” 
Wholesale relief, coupled with the bonus 
payment, knocked that forecast com- 
pletely askew. 

Last week the handful of consci- 
entious Senators and Representatives 
who listened to clerks drone off the new 
Roosevelt budget message heard the 
same story over again: “We expect... 
if improvement in economic conditions 
continues at the present rate, to be able 
to attain in 1939 [the fiscal year from 
July, 1938, through June, 1939] a com- 
pletely balanced budget with full pro- 
vision for . . . debt reduction. 

Moreover, the President predicted a 
1938 budget which would be balanced 
—as he expressed it in. conversation— 
“from a layman’s point of view.” Spe- 
cifically: “The 1938 budget is in bal- 
ance; and, except for debt reduction of 
$401,515,000 [which, by law, must be 
included in the budget], it will remain 
in balance even if later on there are in- 
cluded additional expenditures of as 
much as $1,537,123,000 for recovery and 
relief.” 

This time Washington found reason 
to take stock in the Roosevelt forecast. 
With business improving, no bonus pay- 
ment in the offing, and little likelihood 
that the Supreme Court will outlaw any 


major New Deal tax, prospects ap- 
peared excellent. On the strength of 
the Roosevelt message, Wall Street 
moved both stocks and government 
bonds upward. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself pointed out the 
three most likely hitches in his pro- 
gram: unless business reemploys men 
at a good rate, relief costs may exceed 
estimates; if Congress enacts any new, 
expensive laws—without levying taxes 
to cover them—there can be no balance; 
the whole prediction is based on con- 
tinued business improvement. 

In synopsis form, the following table 
shows in millions of dollars expendi- 
tures and receipts for the fisca] year 
1936, with the estimates for 1937 and 
1938: 


Item 1936 1937 


Ordinary Expetiges 691 
Public Works 25 319 
Army & Navy 55 888 
Veterans’ Benefits 
Veterans’ Bonus 
Agric. Adjustment 
ccc 
Social Security 
Interest on Debt 

2 


Total expenditures 
Total receipts 
Technical deficit 
Those who plowed through the maze 
of items and statistics representing the 
complete 1938 budget found the follow- 
ing significant facts: 
1—Total revenues 
mated to reach the 


in 1938 are esti- 
highest point in 
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American history—$7,294,000,000, as 
‘compared with $5,828,000,000 for the 
current fiscal year. The increase will 
result mainly from an estimated $992,- 
000,000 gain in income taxes, and a 
$450,000,000 rise in Social Security 
taxes. 

2—Regular government costs, rather 
than decreasing, will increase to a new 
all-time high. 

3—For the first time in eight years, 
the government will have to do no new 
borrowing. The public debt is scheduled 
to reach a peak of $35,026,000,000 next 
June 30, then begin a gradual descent. 


NEBRASKA: Only 43 Lawmakers 


Meet in Norris’s Single House 


To chronic generalizers, Nebraska is 


the spawning ground of haywire liberal-- 


ism—Populism, the Non-Partisan 
League, Sons of the Wild Jackass, and 
William Jennings Bryan. 

To political scientists, Nebraska last 
week was a godsend—a commonwealth 
bold enough to experiment with the first 
major reform State government had 
seen in a century. 

Throughout the week, the capital city 
of Lincoln had a unique air about it. 
The Legislature had just convened. Yet 
the Lindell Hotel lobby was only 
sprinkled with the political hacks who 
used to pack it on such occasions. 


In the elaborate Senate Chamber of 
the $10,000,000 skyscraper-Capitol, a 
half-dozen young women quietly took 
beautician-license examinations. Meet- 
ing in the Hall of Representatives, 43 
men—the entire new one-house Legis- 
lature—replaced 100 Representatives 
and 33 Senators; clearly, they consid- 
ered themselves on a mission, charged 
with proving the value of the nation’s 
first unicameral legislature. 


Rerorm: In revolutionary days 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
had nominal one-house legislatures, but 
actually their acts were subject to the 
veto powers of upper “councils.” Even 
those three States soon joined the Fed- 
eral Government and the other States 
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in establishing two-house systems pat- 
terned after the British Parliament. 

In the 1890s, American cities began 
discarding their inefficient old two- 
chamber councils; today only 4 per 
cent of them retain the system. In ef- 
fect, England itself abolished its two- 
house system in 1911, when it emascu- 
lated the House of Lords. 

The tail end of the Roosevelt-Wilson 
reform era brought minor stirrings. In 
1913, John N. Norton—now a member 
of Nebraska’s new Legislature—advo- 
cated a unicameral system. A half- 
dozen other States toyed with the idea, 
but got nowhere. 

In 1934 an inveterate little reformer, 
George W. Norris, United States Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, tackled the prob- 
lem. At 73, Norris had already become, 
in The New York Times’s words, “a 
contemporary Founding Father.” He 
had led the successful revolt against 
speaker Cannon’s autocratic control of 
the House of Representatives in 1910. 
With five other Senators, he had boldly 
voted against declaration of war. 
In 1933 he had won his long fight for 
government power operations in the 


Tennessee Valley. Finally, he had 
pushed through his_ constitutional 
amendment abolishing “lame duck” 


Congresses. 

As the object of his “last fight’ Nor- 
ris turned to State Legislatures. In the 
Fall of 1934, bucking 90 per cent of his 
State’s press and 80 per cent of its leg- 
islators, he stumped Nebraska in be- 
half of a one-chamber amendment. He 
reiterated the old arguments against 
two houses: their uselessness as checks 
on one another, since both were con- 
stituted and operated alike; their un- 
necessary duplication of effort, resulting 
in buck passing; their overlarge, under- 
paid, and hence mediocre membership. 

To these he added a pet argument of 
his own: that most legislation is finally 
aetermined by conference committees 
named to iron out differences between 
the two houses and that these commit- 
tees, small and operating in secret, are 
peculiarly subject to pressure and brib- 
ery. 

Confirming the legend that “George 
Norris can’t lose in Nebraska,” the 
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State voted 3 to 2 for his amendment. 


EXPERIMENT: Last week George gNor- 
ris contemplated the results of his cam- 
paign. 

As a vital part of his amendment, he 
had included provision for nonpartisan 
election of the Legislators, with no 
party identification on the ballots. How 
well the scheme had worked was illus- 
trated when Nebraska, lopsidedly Dem- 
ocratic in 1932-36 elections, chose 22 
ex-Democrats and 21 ex-Republicans to 
fill the 43 nonpartisan jobs. Further 
evidence came last week when the 
Democratic majority joined in electing 
to the Speakership Charies J. Warner, 
a Republican veteran. 

The composite member of the new 
Legislature is 50.5 years old, a well-to- 
do farmer, Nebraska-born, and college- 
trained. Thirty-two of the Legislators 
are former House or Senate members. 
For serving in one regular session 
every two years, they will draw annual 
salaries of $872, about twice the old 
scale. 

Senator Norris made a brief speech 
of congratulation at the opening of the 
Legislature and later predicted the plan 
would soon spread to other States— 
though probably not to Congress. But 
Nebraska burned no bridges behind it. 
The Senate Chamber and Senate offices, 
together with the 57 now-superfiuous 
seats in the House, will be kept intact 
—just in case. 

as 


ROOSEVELTS: First Columnist 
Sets an Example for Daughter 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s weekly 
press conferences with Washington 
newspaper women usually produce a 
great deal of chitchat and little real 
news. 

Last week the feminine scribes— 
males are excluded—listened respectful- 
ly to Mrs. Roosevelt’s disclosure that 
her 22-year-old granddaughter, Chandler 
Roosevelt, is too cute for words. But 
Ruby Black, one of the interviewers, 
wanted to talk about a matter that 
might make the headlines. 

As a daily columnist, Mrs. Roosevelt 
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George Norris (left) proudly watched 22 ‘nonpartisan Democrats’ elect Republican Charles Warner (right) as Speaker 
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Sot 


had joined the New York chapter of the 
American Newspaper Guild; would she 
attend meetings, take to the picket 
lines, and mind other guild chores that 
might come up? 

Answer: No. 

Mrs. Roosevelt said she had stipulated 
that she would restrict her guild activi- 
ties to general sympathy and dues pay- 
ing; in fact, she’d paid up four months 
in advance. 


Mission: All good guildsmen try to 
win new members. If she liked, Mrs. 
Roosevelt could please the guild might- 
ily by a little missionary work with her 
daughter, Anna Roosevelt Boettiger. 

Last November Mrs. Boettiger’s hus- 
band, John, took charge of William 
Randolph Hearst’s Seattle, Wash., Post- 
Intelligencer—just reopened after a 
long guild strike—and she went to work 
on the woman’s page. 

Irritated by reports that P-I die- 
hards were trying to form a “company 
union,” Seattle guildsmen thought the 
boss's wife should prove her good taith 
by joining up. Mrs. Boettiger was 
friendly—and completely noncommit- 
tal: “I haven’t made up my mind.” 


DEATH VALLEY: Tale of Evil, 
Hell, and a Mystery Man’s Wife 


Newspaper feature editors may be 
classified in two groups: those who de- 
maud the thickest, blackest headline 
type for display of the latest escapade 
of Walter E. Scott (Death Valley 
Scotty); and those who groan: “Here’s 
another story about that desert rat!” 
—and then print it. 

As a result the raucous, free-spend- 
ing, thirst-quenching Scotty (now 61) 
has occupied newspaper space for more 
than a quarter century. In his 20s he 
was a trick rider for Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West Show. In 1905 he turned up 
in Los Angeles bulging with currency 
and blew in $60,000 for a wild special- 
train ride to Chicago. His conversation 
tore English grammar to shreds; his 
literary efforts showed original ideas 
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about spelling; his liquor capacity was 
prodigious; and his generosity with 
greenbacks rivaled what Republicans 
say about New Deal spending. 

About all of Scotty’s high, wide, and 
handsome spending there has been a 
constant mystery: where the money 
comes from. A ten-gallon hat perched 
at all angles on his head, Scotty, chew- 
ing viciously on a cigar, used to charge 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Requested Governors and Governors-elect of 
nineteen States to urge favorable legisla- 





tive action on Child Labor Amendment 
pending since 1924. 

Ordered construction of two 35,000-ton bat 
tleships to cost approximately $190,000,- 
000. 

In asking an additional $790.000,000 for con- 
tinuing relief for the rest of this fiscal 
year, estimated that 2,589,000 persons will 
need Federal relief this Winter as opposed 
to 3,400,000 last year. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Post Office Department reported deficit for 

fiscal year ending June 390, 1936, totaled 


$88,316,324.29—$22,000,000 
previous year. 

Labor Secretary Perkins submitted annual 
report citing improvement in private em- 
ployment and pay rolls. 


more than in 


Justice Department annual report announced 
solution—since passage of Federal Kid- 
naping Law in 1932—of 65 kidnaping cases. 
Conviction of 158 defendants resulted in 
31 life sentences, 4 death sentences, and 
imprisonments totaling 2,113 years, 11 
months, and 21 days. 


Major Gen. Edward M. Markham, Corps of 
Army Engineers chief. recommended ap 


propriation of $292,515,220 for waterways 
improvements and flood control, 
OTHER AGENCIES: 

Civil Service Commission annual _ report 
recommended extension of merit system 
to all Federal employes except those 
formulating government policy. 

Interstate Commerce Commission annual re- 
port denounced undistributed-profits-tax 


feature of 1936 Revenue Act as preventing 
sound financial management of railroads. 
SUPREME COURT: 

Handed down a unanimous decision de- 
claring constitutional the retroactive tax 
of 50 per cent on silver profits under the 
law of June 19, 1934. Percy K. Hudson of 
New York had claimed a refund of tax 
paid by him covering a transaction made 
35 days before the law was passed. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Jan. 7) 


ee Oe oT ee Sy Pe ee $197,356,644.86 
Nr a eee $171,677, 156.56 
pt | eee es Se CE VEER. $1,926,561,281.39 
Deficit, fiscal year............ $1,441,301,834.15 
Public Gobet: . 0 cess cesesewse $34,456,117,800.91 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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. . . Death Valley Scotty 


into Los Angeles for quick, joyous 
separation from heavy bank rolls. 
Plenty more where that came from, he 
would roar, and then turn back to his 
desert home in Death Valley, a 50-mile- 
long gouge in Inyo County, California 
—lowest point (276 feet below sea 
level) in the United States and hottest 
place (maximum temperature 134 de- 
grees Fahrenheit) this side of hell. 


“Do not attempt this route without 
ample supplies of water,” reads a 
warning to motorists on the edge of 
the valley. Parched forty-niners who 
attempted it on the way to California 
goldfields, lay down to die. From this 
geographical oven comes but one prod- 
uct—borax—first drawn out of the 
desert by long teams of resentful 
mules. 

If there’s gold in that valley, no one 
has lived to tell about it—except Scotty, 
if he ever found it. He used to boast 
of rich gold deposits as the source of 
his spending money, but those who fol- 
lowed him and those he took into the 
valley never saw them. 

Mystery deepened when Scotty be- 
gan construction of a $2,000,000 estate 
in the valley. Part Moorish, part 
Spanish, part Norman, and part pure 
Hollywood, his “castle” nestles on the 
side of Grapevine Canyon. 

Then Scotty put another twist to his 
tale. He was broke, he said. There 
never was a gold mine. His money 
came from a grateful Chicago million- 
aire he had nursed back to health in 
Death Valley. The Chicagoan, Albert 
M. Johnson, admitted that he had been 
Scotty’s “banker.” 

A few days later the Death Valley 
mystery man repudiated his story. It 
was as much of a hoax, he said, as 
the one he had put out that he’d com- 
mitted suicide. 

During the last few years stories less 
tall have come out of Death Valley. 
Dramatizations of Death Valley his- 
tory, sponsored by Twenty Mule Team 
Borax, with occasional microphone ap- 
pearances by Scotty, have gone on the 
air from NBC’s studios. 

Two months ago a plump, white- 
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haired woman of 62 collapsed from a 
heart attack on a Long Beach, Calif., 
street. She gave her name as Mrs. 
Ella Josephine Scott. Police found 
that she lacked money for medical 
care, and she was taken to her $20- 
a-month room in a district occupied 
largely by wives of enlisted navy men. 
A 22-year-old son, Walter E. Scott Jr., 
is in the navy. 

Last week Mrs. Scott brought a suit 
against Death Valley Scotty for sepa- 
rate maintenance. In 1900 she worked 
in a New York candy store near the 
old Madison Square Garden where 
Buffalo Bill’s Indians and cowboys were 
showing. A cowboy came into the shop, 
skimmed his sombrero at a pile of 
caramels, and promised her a pass to 
the night’s performance. Later they 
married. 


From .that onetime cowboy Ella 


Scott now seeks $1,000 a month for liv- . 


ing expenses and medical care, $25,000 
legal fees, and an accounting of Death 
Valley Scotty’s property. 

For twenty years she had waited, she 
said, for fulfillment of this promise: 
“Wait until I get my stake; then we’ll 
settle down and raise a lot of babies.” 


“I am old and sick and dying by 
inches,” says Ella Scott, “and I may 
as well share in what property is mine 
after waiting all these years for Wal- 
ter’s promises to come true. For years 
I thought Walter some day would 
settle down with me and our son and 
buy a cattle ranch. Recently I learned 
he never intended to do it.” 

A few jumps ahead of deputies with 
_ Summonses for his wife’s suit, Scotty 
paused long enough to say that she “is 
a fine woman. I haven’t heard from 
her for three years ... The castle is 
open. She can come home anytime she 
wants. 

“Gold is the root of all evil. That’s 
what’s back of it. Somebody wants to 
see my hole card.” 


During Ella Scott’s suit for account- 
ing, Death Valley Scotty’s “hole card” 
may be turned up—the 30-year-old 
secret of where his money comes from. 


NEUTRALITY: New Bill Locks 


Door After Munitions Are Gone 


Senator Tom Connally’s Texas twang 
cut into the first debate of the 75th Con- 
gress: “Is the Senator from North Da- 
kota going to talk all week?” 


The Senator from North Dakota, 
Gerald P. Nye, labored ehead with an 
exposition of his favorite subject—neu- 
trality. Last week he and his colleagues 
had before them an emergency measure, 
brought up without the bother of com- 
mittee hearings, to forbid export of 
munitions to Spain’s warring armies. 


Nye suggested the resolution leagued 
the United States with British and 
French efforts to embargo arms ship- 
ments to Spain. Thereupon Senator 
Key Pittman, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, jumped 
out of his chair: 

“I resent the complicated, ambiguous, 
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The Mar Cantabrico fled from Congress and the Icarus 


verbose, insinuations ... it is very un- 
fortunate that the Senator from North 
Dakota should make such a speech... 
Many people think Senators know ex- 
actly what they are talking about.” 

Pittman had begged for speed. That 
afternoon, a Spanish freighter was load- 
ing loyalist planes in New York; he 
hoped Congress could pass the resolu- 
tion and the President could sign it be- 
fore the ship got away. 

A freshman representative, John 
‘Toussaint Bernard of Minnesota, blocked 
unanimous consent for the measure’s 
immediate passage—and cast the lone 
Nay in either chamber when the House 
finally voted at 5:05 P.M. 

The delay made no difference. At 
4:15 P.M., the S.S. Mar Cantabrico had 
steamed. out of American waters— 
bound for Spain with eight airplanes 
sold to the loyalists by Robert Cuse, a 
New Jersey arms and aircraft dealer. 

Back to New York came the Coast 
Guard cutter Icarus, laden with two 
United States Marshals and a court 
order impounding any Mar Cantabrico 
cargo owned by the Spanish Air Min- 
ister. A Brooklyn judge had granted 
the writ to Bert Acosta, scapegrace 
American pilot trying to collect $6,100 
back pay from the loyalist government. 

Escorted by a Coast Guard amphi- 
bian, the Icarus had chased the Mar 
Cantabrico to Sandy Hook, radioed a 
command to halt, and held up the sail- 
ing for 20 minutes. Then Federal of- 
ficers decided the writ-was no good, re- 
called the Icarus, and begrudged a de- 
layed farewell to Capt. Jose Santa Ma- 
ria, the Mar Cantabrico’s impatient 
master. 

No such luck favored Richard L. Dine- 
ly, a San Francisco arms dealer. Like 
Cuse, he had known the American Neu- 
trality Act permitted exports to factions 
in civil war, and had compelled the 
State Department to license a $4,500,000 
munitions consignment to the loyalists. 

But no Spanish ship waited to load 
his merchandise. In Washington last 
week, he abandoned the deal after Con- 
gress voted: “It appears to wash out 
the business so far as we are concerned. 


We had a tough fight to land this busi- 
ness for American products, and the 
business now probably will go to our 
competitors.” 

“Who are your competitors?” 

“The Japanese.” 


© 
CRIME: Agony Column Ads Lead 
To a Murder in Mattson Case 


Jan. 28, 1926, in the Tacoma Gen- 
eral Hospital, Tacoma, Wash., a son 
wam born to Dr. and Mrs. William W. 
Mattson. This week the record of 
Charles Mattson’s life was completed. 

Dec. 27, 1936—kidnaped from his 
father’s home in Tacoma. 

Dec. 31, advertisement in Seattle 
Times: MABEL—PLEASE GIVE US YOUR 
ADDRESS. ANN. 

Jan. 3: MABLE—WE ARE READY. EV- 
ERYTHING ENTIRELY IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH YOUR DESIRES. ANN. 

Jan. 5: MABLE—WE HAVE RECEIVED 
YOUR COMMUNICATIONS. POLICE HAVE 
NOT INTERCEPTED THEM. CHANNELS ARE 
ENTIRELY CLEAR. YOUR INSTRUCTIONS 
WILL BE SYOLLOWED. WE ARE READY. 
ANN. 

Jan. 7: MABEL—I AM GETTING THE 
NOTES . .. I WILL DO AS INSTRUCTED 
WITHOUT ANYONE KNOWING. ANN. 

Jan. 9: MABLE—WE ARE STILL WAIT- 
ING ... BE MORE SPECIFIC IN YOUR IN- 
STRUCTIONS. ANN. 

Jan. 10: MABLE—IN VIEW OF LAPSE 
OF TIME, ALSO DESIRE NEW PROOF MY 
SON IS ALIVE AND WELL. ANN. 


Jan. 11: Gordon Morrow, 19, of 
Route 3, Everett, Wash., cried to his 
father: “‘Dad, I believe I’ve found the 
Mattson boy.” 


He had found the nude body of a 
child, slugged to death and left in the 
snow near the Morrow farm, 6 miles 
southwest of Everett, 65 miles north- 
east of Tacoma. As G-men, police, and 
sheriffs, who had scoured the State for 
fourteen days, rushed to the scene, a 
cousin of the boy “positively” identi- 
fied the body. 
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DIPLOMACY: War Cloud From Moroccan Hills 


Overshadows Battle of 


One stormy day in March, 1905, Wil- 
liam II mounted an unruly horse and 
jolted up the steep, rocky streets of 
Tangier. In the ramshackle palace, 
the Kaiser assured the Sultan’s uncle 
that the German Empire would save 
Morocco from invading French troops. 
Paris submitted the dispute to the Al- 
geciras conference and averted war. 

Six years later French soldiers had 
occupied Fez, the Sultan’s capital, and 
the gunboat Panther dropped anchor in 
the little Moorish port of Agadir—to 
“protect German interests.” This time 
Paris bought off Berlin with a slice of 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Last week the barren gray hills across 
the Mediterranean again cast the shad- 
ow of a European war. 


Paris headlines screamed: GERMAN 
TROOPS LAND AT MELILLA AND CEUTA. In 
these Spanish Morocco ports, the dis- 
patches claimed, “high German Army 
officers” consulted with General Fran- 
co’s garrisons, while Nazis constructed 
barracks and gun emplacements. At 
Tangier, the German Navy’s flagship, 
Graf von Spee, stood by. 

Communicating with General Franco 
for the first time since the outbreak of 
Spain’s civil war, France bluntly told 
the Fascist leader that it would end any 
such intervention by invading the Span- 
ish colony—a right given Paris by the 
1904 and 1912 treaties, dividing Moroc- 
co between France and Spain. 


Next day three 22,000-ton battleships 
swung into the harbor of Casablanca, 
310 miles southwest of Melilla—the rest 
of the 34-ship French Atlantic fleet ar- 
rives in the Mediterranean next week 
for “maneuvers.” In Moroccan bar- 
racks 40,000 French colonial troops pre- 
pared for action. 


Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden cut 
short a Yorkshire vacation and hurried 
to London to see Charles Corbin, 
French Ambassador. By special plane, 
War Minister Alfred Duff Cooper sped 
to Paris for consultation with France’s 
Defense Minister, Edouard Daladier. 
The following day London announced 
that 27 ships of the Home Fleet—in- 
cluding the Rodney and Nelson, world’s 
most powerful warships—would sail 
Jan. 18 for “maneuvers” off Gibraltar. 


Actually, Paris and London thought 
that only a few hundred German tech- 
nicians had landed in Morocco—pre- 
sumably to work the rich Melilla iron 
mines. But they needed battleships to 
convince Berlin that further péenetra- 
tion, under guise of aiding General 
Franco, would mean war. For France, 
Nazi control of the 13,000-square-mile 
Spanish colony might block transporta- 
tion of vital colonial troops from Africa 
to Marseille. For Britain, fortification 
of Ceuta, 16 miles across the Strait from 
Gibraltar, might threaten the empire 
life line, 


the ‘Volunteers’ In Spain 


INTERVENTION: As British Ministers 
met for week-end. Cabinet sessions on 
the Morocco issue, diplomats’ worries 
about Spain itself eased. 

After waging what amounted to a 
two-week naval war with the “Red 
pirates” of Premier Largo Caballero’s 
government, the Reich abruptly backed 
down under cover of a thundering but 
innocuous ultimatum. This gave Ma- 
drid three days in which to return the 
cargo of the steamer Palos, seized Dec. 
23 by a Red trawler and held at Bil- 
bao. Otherwise Nazi warships which 
had captured two loyalist freighters 
would turn them over to the Rebels. 

Madrid ignored the demand. Berlin 
announced the incident closed and 
promised no further “reprisals.” 

Adolf Hitler gave still another indi- 
cation that he: might be willing to 
liquidate his Spanish adventure. To 
the Anglo-French note of three weeks 
ago, asking a ban on “volunteers” sent 
to fight in Spain, both Berlin and Rome 
replied with “unhappy astonishment” 
and time-wasting yet conciliatory 
counterproposals. 


They claimed that halting volunteers 
now would “favor only the Bolshevist 
party in Spain”; but all “direct and 
indirect aid must cease,” and the “best 
solution ... would be... to eject all 
non-Spanish participants in the fight- 
ing.” 

Encouraged, despite these Fascist 
ambiguities, London threatened volun- 


Cadiz : Nazi destroyers convoyed ‘volunteers’ to Geneval Fi ranco 








teers with a two-year prison sentence, 
received a promise of equivalent penal- 
ties from Leon Blum, and dispatched to 
Rome, Berlin, Moscow, and Lisbon a 
hopeful note asking similar measures 
accompanied by “detailed, effective con- 
trol.” 

Although such action seemed remote, 
Reds and Fascists alike speeded up aid 
to Madrid and General Franco. At 
Cadiz 4,000 Italians in new Spanish 
Foreign Legion uniforms tramped off 
the steamer Lombardia, which two 
weeks ago had left Italy supposedly 
bound for Ethiopia. -From other trans- 
ports, guarded by destroyers flying the 
Swastika, Storm ~~ Troopers goose- 
stepped into trains for the Madrid 
front. 

Destined for Madrid’s International 
Legion, 2,000 cheering Communists 
and 1,300 jobless Polish miners from 
Northern France crammed trans-Pyre- 
nees trains. Barcelona Reds joyfully 
uncrated 40 Russian anti-aircraft guns, 
70 American tractors, and 9 truckloads 
of munitions-making machinery. 

By last week this intervention had 
become so flagrant that Madrid’s Am- 
bassador to Paris, Luis Araquistain, 
cheerfully admitted: “No doubt of it 
. . . We’ve been getting Russian as- 
sistance all along.” 


Peace: In 1905 or 1911 Spain’s 
“Little World War” would long since 
have exploded in European conflict. 
Last week peace continued largely be- 
cause national interests in Spain over- 
lap in such confusion that no clear-cut 
issues emerge. 

BRITAIN: Stanley Baldwin and his 
Conservatives want Franco to win. 
But even at the cost of a Red Spain, 
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Bombs brought terror to some Madrid residents . 


Britain cannot allow permanent Italian 
or German occupation of the peninsula, 
encircling France and isolating Gibral- 
tar. 

A fortnight ago, Rome promised to 
respect Spain’s “territorial integrity.” 
London’s problem last week was how 
to block Nazi aggression, and still al- 
low enough aid to slip through to 
guarantee Franco’s success—after that 
a British loan would buy the impov- 
erished Fascists’ favor. 

FRANCE: Paris wants General Fran- 
co to lose. Ostensibly cooperating with 
London’s nonintervention policy, Pre- 
mier Blum has given Madrid much sur- 
reptitious support. Meanwhile, capital- 
izing on German intervention, he has 
achieved French diplomacy’s cardinal 


aim: a firm alliance with Britain. 


Leon Blum’s cleverest suggestion 
last week was that the British and 
French fleets—to assure simultaneous 
action against any Nazi-provoked “in- 
cidents’—cooperate directly without 
previous consultation with home ad- 
miralties. 


. .. and chased others into the capital’s subways 


ITALY: The Anglo-Italian agreement 
liquidated the Duce’s territorial claims 
in Spain, along with his LCthiopian 
quarrel with Britain. But the Duce in- 
tends—possibly with London’s blessing 
—to fight Spanish Communists and in- 
cidentally keep his friend Hitler from 
becoming the exclusive overlord of 
Spain’s Fascists. 

GERMANY: Last week the Fuehrer in- 
dicated his price for ending the Nazis’ 
troublemaking in Spain. Jan. 30 Ber- 
lin plans to present a detailed, formal 
account of its colonial demands. To this 
the Reich may attach a proviso barring 
a Red Spanish Republic. German diplo- 
mats’ fondest hope is that discord over 
this will disrupt Anglo-French friend- 
ship. 

RUSSIA: Moscow’s problem is to con- 
tinue aiding the Reds—Catalonia is al- 
ready a virtual Soviet State—without 
sacrificing the Franco-Russian pact or 
further estranging the hostile British 
Foreign Office. 

PORTUGAL: 
guard his 


Premier Salazar must 
tight little dictatorship 





ago 


CAPA FROM BLACK STAR 





against Red propaganda from Spain 
and hang on to Lisbon’s colonies. Ber- 
lin wants Portugal’s 927,000 square 
miles of African territory. Last week 
Salazar adroitly restored all German 
property seized in accordance with the 
Versailles Treaty. 


° 
SPAIN: Rebel ‘Wise Men’ Cive 
Reds Bloodiest Battle of War 


Behold, there came wise men from 
the East ... they presented unto 
Him, gifts; gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh. 

Last week in traditional Latin cele- 
bration of Epiphany, Madrid children 
placed their shoes on mantels and re- 
ceived gifts: toy soldiers, guns, and 
planes. They didn’t play at mock war 
for long. 

At exactly noon, 14 black bombers— 
escorted by silver-winged pursuit ships 
—wheeled over the capital. Experienced 
Madrilenians ducked into cellars and 
subways in ten seconds; but outside a 
butcher shop a queue of hungry women 
clung to their places. A Heinkel fight- 
ing plane flashed down, its machine 
guns spraying them with death. 

Two nights later, bombs fell for the 
first time in the supposedly neutral 
Salamanca district. Five crashed on 
British Embassy grounds, wounding a 
woman and Capt. Edward Lance, act- 
ing military attache. Another up- 
rooted trees in the garden of the United 
States Embassy, frightening its few in- 
habitants into the basement. 

The air raids heralded a new Fascist 
“big push.” After bombardments of 
World War intensity, General Franco's 
Moors and blond German shock troops 
—supported by Italian whippet tanks 
—-crept through heavy covering mists 
and burst into the Reds’ concrete 
trenches. 

These attacks, the bloodiest battles 
of the war, rolled the Reds back along 
the Madrid-Escorial road to within 3 
miles of the capital, threatening their 
communications with the north front. 
In the Casa del Campo, former royal 
shooting preserve, the same desperate 
fighting brought the Fascists to the 
Manzanares River, Madrid’s western 
boundary. 

For the second time in ten weeks, 
General Franco stood at the threshold 
of his objective, a “most ancient and 
honorable city.” 


a 
FRANCE: Millionaire Retires, 
Presents Widow to Son-in-Law 


Anatole Deibler lives in Auteuil. For 
nearly half a century, inhabitants of 
the pleasant Paris suburb have whis- 
pered about the short, plump govern- 
ment official who likes to potter about 
his garden but never tosses them a 
greeting. 

In 1936, as in other years, Deibler left 
his trim villa on government business 
only half a dozen times. On those oc- 
casions, neighbors watched the somber- 
ly clad, white-bearded figure depart 
with a shiny black satchel. They knew 
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that at the Gare du Nord or the Gare 
de Lyons or another of Paris’s main 
railroad depots his other luggage had 
probably already arrived in a rumbling 
truck. 

They didn’t know exactly what pay 
Deibler received for his infrequent jobs; 
they guessed $100 for each—plus the 
secret government income that has 
helped him amass a 1,000,000-franc 
fortune. 

They did know the contents of his 
traveling equipment: in the satchel, 
three huge razor-keen blades; in the 
truck, the gaunt framework of the guil- 
lotine. 

Last week, 65-year-old Anatole Deib- 
ler resigned as France’s official execu- 
tioner, a post he had inherited from his 
father. Using his prerogative, he ap- 
pointed as successor Andre Obrecht, his 
38-year-old son-in-law. 


SNEEZE: First French executioner in 
a century without the name of Deibler, 
the massive-shouldered Obrecht started 
his new duties with three guillotines 
and an expert’s knowledge of head-lop- 
ping. The onetime automobile factory 
mechanic assisted at many of Deibler’s 
270 executions in all parts of France. 

This has prepared him for procedure 
at his first, as yet unscheduled, job: ex- 
ecution eve, he will set up his guillotine 
in a prison courtyard; at dawn, he will 
watch gendarmes offer rum and a cig- 
arette to the condemned criminal; he 
will bow to his “guest”; lastly, he will 
press the button that causes La Veuve’s 
(The Widow’s). knife to make its vic- 
tim “sneeze into the basket.” 

Tradition dictates that Obrecht must 
live the secluded life of a hermit. For 
consolation, he will turn to his wife and 
children and to his chief hobby—music. 


NETHERLANDS: Nazi Thunder, 
Dutch Sunshine Greet Marriage 


A bespectacled young man, resplend- 
ent in the black uniform and red sash 
of a Royal Dutch Hussars Captain, 
stood in The Hague’s 369-year-old 
Groote Kerk (Great Church)—heside 
a buxom, blue-eyed girl in an ivory 
satin dress and flowing veil crowned 
with orange blossoms. 

With a soldier’s erect stance, Bern- 
hard, Prince of Lippe-Biesterfeld, lis- 
tened to the Dutch Reformed Church 
wedding rites. Juliana, Princess of 
Orange-Nassau and heir to the Nether- 
lands throne, bowed her head to hide a 
bride’s emotion. 


In the huge, white-columned nave a 
gathering of 1,600, including 56-year- 
old Queen Wilhelmina, Britain’s Duke 
of Kent, Members of Parliament, and 
brilliantly garbed diplomats, heard a 
ringing “Ja” from the Prince as he 
agreed to “take this woman” as. his 
wife. Few caught the whispered “Yes” 
with which Juliana accepted Bernhard. 

Outside, the “Oranje zon”—tradition- 
al good-luck Orange sunshine that had 
burst forth after a day of heavy rain 
—greeted the bridal pair. So did 1,000,- 
000 cheering citizens and visitors, great- 
est crowd in Hague history, who 
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U.S.S.R.: In the gayest New Year celebration since the revolution, Russians greeted 


1937 with Soviet champagne and American music (above 


Moscow’s finest jazz band). 





jammed streets behind 10,000 troops. 

In a gilded coach, drawn by eight 
golden-reined horses and driven by pos- 
tilions in cream-hued tricornes, Prin- 
cess and Prince headed a dazzling pro- 
cession to Noordeinde, the city’s royal 
palace. Some day, Juliana knew, she 
would probably occupy this stately resi- 
dence as Netherlands Queen, with 
“Benno” at her side as crownless con- 
sort. 


Love: A few hours later, Juliana 
started her wedding trip to Krynica, 
Polish Winter sports resort. Acclaimed 
by every one of 8,000,090 Hollanders and 
60,000,000 Dutch East Indians, the 27- 
year-old Crown Princess had gratified 
a people’s romantic yearnings: like her 
mother in 1901, she had contracted a 
“love match.” 

Wilhelmina—stout, imperious, and 
immensely wealthy Queen who ascended 
the throne 38 years ago—also chose as 
consort a German nobleman; she mar- 
ried the Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 





(who died in 1934) for the simple rea- 
son that she loved him. 

Since Juliana’s graduation from Ley- 
den University in 1930, the Princess had 
laughed off dozens of rumors hinting at 
a brilliant match. She preferred to wait 
for the right man. Meanwhile she im- 
pressed the Dutch as a democratic, 
unself-conscious Princess fond of quips 
against herself: “Don’t look askance at 
my fat legs; on them rests the last hope 
of the House of Orange.” 

She mingled freely with the people, 
joined in their pastimes—tennis, cy- 
cling, motoring, skating—and took an 
intelligent interest in empire affairs. 

She met 25-year-old Bernhard at the 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen Olympics last 
January and fell in love at first sight 
of the smiling, penniless Prince. 


ANGER: Contrasting with Dutch sun- 
shine, Nazi thunder echoed about the 
honeymooners’ ears. When Bernhard 
became engaged to Juliana in Septem- 
ber, he completely relinquished Reich 
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W edding group: Juliana, Bernhard, the Prince’s brother and mother 
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affiliations and prepared to adopt Dutch 
citizenship. 

A fortnight ago, instead of insisting 
on Nazi anthems in pre-wedding cere- 
monies, the former Storm Trooper al- 
lowed authorities to substitute a rollick- 
ing song extolling Lippe-Detmold, capi- 
tal of the Prince’s extinct principality. 

This enraged Reich officials who had 
hoped to see Nazi influence strength- 
ened in the Dutch Empire. Led by the 
Essner National-Zeitung—organ of Air 
Minister Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goer- 
ing, whose bid for a wedding invitation 
Queen Wilhelmina refused—German 
papers denounced the Prince’s “lack of 
character.” Reich anger grew when 
anti-Nazi Netherlanders demonstrated 
against the Swastika flag. 

Berlin even confiscated passports for 
three German princesses scheduled to 
act as Juliana’s bridesmaids. Only a 
personal appeal from Bernhard to the 
Fuehrer and an official Hague protest 
against the “insult to the Queen” caused 
authorities to restore the permits. 

On the wedding eve, Hitler attempted 
to make amends by sending warm 
greetings. The same day, Propaganda 
Minister Paul Joseph Goebbels with- 
drew from The Hague all but one of 
the Reich’s newspaper correspondents. 


Hopes: Last week Bernhard forgot 
Nazi bad manners in his delight at the 
empire’s tribute, his expectations of a 
happy life with Juliana on incomes of 
$108,000 apiece, and his hopes of father- 
ing an heir to the House of Orange— 
Europe’s oldest dynasty. 

In Oegstgoest, village near The Hague, 
another Juliana—Petronella van der 
Meer—looked forward to a humble life 
amid pots, pans, and waterways folk. 

Because her birth had coincided ex- 
actly with the Crown Princess’s, the 
government had permitted this peasant 
girl to marry Martin van Stijn, 31-year- 
old vegetable vendor along Holland’s 
canals, in the only other Netherlands 
nuptials on Juliana’s wedding day. 


Dictator  Frightens 


TURKEY: 
Paris With Newspaper Threats 


“Turkey has decided to go to any 
length to defend her honor. Should she 
. .. become involved in war with France, 
the responsibility will rest on Paris.” 

Last week Cumhuriyet, President 
Mustafa Kemal Ataturk’s-official news- 
paper, threatened war with France. 

After an emergency conference with 
Ministers, Dictator Kemal sped south 
from Angora to Konya, southern mili- 
tary headquarters. Paris heard that 
two divisions of Turkish troops had 
mobilized. on the border near Syria’s 
Alexandretta district (see map). 

The Old World’s latest war scare 
dated back to Sept. 9. That day, fol- 
lowing Britain’s lead in Iraq, Paris 
granted independence—effective 1939— 
to restless, mandated Syria. 

Angora protested: Arab control of 
the northwestern sanjak (district) 
would “endanger the lives” of Turkish 
inhabitants—80 per cent of the 42,000 
population; further, it would jeopardize 


—— 


Turkey’s commercial interests at Alex- 
andretta, Northern Syria’s only safe 
port, and terminus of an Asia Minor 
railroad. 

Dictator Kemal demanded an inde- 
pendent status for the area and evacu- 
ation of French troops. France replied 
with military reinforcements and an as- 
sertion that Turkish population fell 
short of even 40 per cent. 
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Dictator Kemal: Bluffer? 


A month ago, the League sent ob- 
servers to the sanjak. Sunday, Geneva’s 
agents scurried onto an Antioch bal- 
cony to escape battling Turks and 
Arabs. Toll: one rioter dead; scores 
wounded. 


ASSURANCES: French commentators 
accused Germany, Turkey’s old ally, of 
encouraging Kemal’s move. But, fear- 
ing the Ataturk would adopt Hitler’s 
methods and brazenly march into Syria, 
Paris last week stepped up negotia- 
tions with the Turks. 

Angora again warned: “Unless a fa- 
vorable offer is forthcoming soon from 
Paris, the question may take a regret- 
table course.” Next day, on receipt of 
new French assurances that an “ami- 
cable settlement” could be reached, An- 
gora dropped its bellicose attitude. 

Observers credited Dictator Kemal 
with use of an old diplomatic weapon: 
bluff. 





EDUCATION 


WISCONSIN: Glenn Frank Goes 
Out but His Prestige Goes Up 








The 100 people jammed into the 20 
by 40 room almost suffocated. Yet no 
one left; 1,000 milling in the corridors 
outside were ready to fight for a ring- 
side view of the fourteen men and two 
women sitting around a long oak table. 
Years of rumors were about to become 
a fact: Glenn Frank was being ousted 
from the presidency of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

An empty room across the corridor 
of Bascom Hall would have held 500 
people. But the regents defeated 
Frank’s plea to transfer the hearing 
there. They maintained their “dignity” 
in their regular meeting room. 


DEFENSE: Last month the regents had 
filed charges against Frank’s eleven- 
year administration, refusing to allow 
more than three weeks for preparation 
of areply. Last week, Wisconsin’s deb- 
onair president opened his defense with 
the assertion that each of the numerous 
charges brought against him by Harold 
M. Wilkie, board president, was flatly 
“false.” Specifically: 

He upheld his budgets and pointed 
out that the regents had always ap- 
proved them. 

He denied he had been off the campus 
too often for lectures and cited 137 such 
engagements in ten years. 

He claimed his syndicated newspaper 
editorials, which took only three hours 
a week, and his speaking trips had not 
only brought “nationwide good will 
[and] credit to the university and the 
State” but had also served to make 
him conversant with current trends 
and problems. 

He insisted his sliding scale of salary 
cuts had not been unfair to young in- 
structors, and revealed that while the 
depression had forced many universities 
to dismiss such men, Wisconsin’s re- 
ductions—from 12 per cent on a $500 
salary to 20 per cent on the President’s 
$20,000—had saved the university from 
dismissing a single instructor for finan- 
cial reasons. 

He defended the university’s scholar- 
ship standing, claimed its deans are the 
best such group on any American cam- 
pus, and took credit for bringing six of 
the eight to Madison. 

Finally, he dismissed the charge that 
he had spent undue money on his home 
and entertainment by reminding the 
regents that he was required to live in 
the president’s fifteen-room, $90,000 
mansion whose upkeep is expensive. 


JupDGE AND Jury:. Frank sat down, 
lighted a cigarette, and listened to 
others alternately defend and ridicule 
his presidency. Zona Gale Breese, the 
author and one of the regents. who 
elected Frank and telephoned the news 
to him—then the 38-year-old “boy edi- 
tor” of The Century Magazine—char- 
acterized him as “a ray of: good influ- 
ence.” , 

Mrs. Breese quoted a regent: “La 
Follette says he must go.” Reason: “He 
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has not been such a good Progressive.” 

“Did I say that?” chorused Wilkie 
and Clough Gates, business manager of 
The Superior Telegram, both on edge 
after defending themselves all day 
against the seven pro-Frank regents 
who charged they followed political dic- 
tation in the case. 

Mrs. Clara T. Runge, Baraboo 
regent-housewife, admitted the state- 
ment came from her, but said she didn’t 
mean progressive with a capital P: she 
meant that Frank had failed to show a 
progressive spirit in economic matters. 

Wilkie, terming Frank a too costly 
piece of “window dressing,” refused to 
admit that the president had success- 
fully replied to the complaints against 
him. 

Daniel Grady, Portage attorney and 
former La Follette supporter, shook his 
bushy white head angrily at Wilkie: 
“You file the charges against the presi- 
dent; you prosecute the charges and 
then you insist on acting as judge. This 
is an unheard of proceeding in juris- 
prudence.” 

“Didn’t the Governor submit a list of 


four probable successors to us?” 
Grady continued. “No!” thundered 
Wilkie. But John Callahan, State Su- 


perintendent of Public Instruction, 


agreed it was true. 

Seven minutes after the hearing 
closed, Wilkie read the decision: 8-7 
for dismissal. “These regents might as 
well have voted by mail,” Frank com- 
mented. 

The ouster resolution demanded he 
quit at once, taking a leave of absence 
with pay until his term expires June 30. 
The board appointed Dean George C. 
Sellery as acting president. 


Prejupice: Grudgingly the regents 
allowed Frank “ten sentences,” in which 
he flayed the “‘deception, falsehood, and 
intrigue which have characterized the 
Wilkie forces from the first.” Ironical- 
ly, he noted that the acting president 
was one of the faculty “deadwood”—a 
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La Follette term—whom Frank said he 
was “ordered to discharge” as one of 
his first acts. 

Next morning when the Canadian- 
born acting president, who has been at 
Madison for 35 years, went to take 
over Frank’s office, he found a sign on 
the door: “Man Wanted.” 

Bascom Hall’s corridors were empty 
of students. Some 1,500 of them were 
at the State Capitol heckling La Fol- 
lette. The boyish-looking Governor, an 
alumnus of the university, denied poli- 
tics had touched the matter and de- 
fended his official concern with the in- 
stitution which he declared “will be go- 
ing forward long after I am forgotten.” 
A co-ed piped up: “That won't be 
long.” 

La Follette also made public his cor- 
respondence with James B. Conant, 
Harvard’s president, whom he had in- 
vited to be one of three impartialists to 
investigate Frank’s administration. The 
Harvard head had declined, suggesting 
instead that he would be “happy” to 
be one of the investigators to ascertain 
“whether or not this present board of 
regents has the capacity, competence, 
and independence to make a judgment 
free from prejudice of a political or 
personal nature.” 


Next day La Follette left Madison 
for Washington. Rumors that the Wis- 
consin Legislature would order an in- 
vestigation of the whole case led to 
another: that La Follette was bent on 
getting President Roosevelt’s aid to 
have the Legislature’s Democrats line 
up with the Progressives and defeat 
such an attempt. Progressives lack a 
majority and could not do it alone. 


Behind him in Madison, the Governor 
left a Steadily rising pro-Frank senti- 
ment, including 90 per cent of the uni- 
versity’s faculty. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel: “The dis- 


charge of Dr. Glenn Frank, as presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, 
hurts Wisconsin much more than it can 


DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY 


s. J. WooLr 


Governor La Follette denied colistoal motives ... ousted Glenn Frank from Wisconsin . .. Zona Gale Breese said they did 
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ever hurt Dr. Frank .. . Whether Dr. 
Frank was a good or bad university 
president has not been settled by the 
farcical hearing . .. The only point set- 
tled is that under our present system 
of university administration academic 
leadership is at the mercy of politics.” 


° 
RULING: 


Parents Can Educate Properly 


Newark Judge Denies 


Because they claimed Neal Quimby, 
principal of the Washington Street 
School, West Orange, N.J., had struck 
their son William, 12, Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
no Bongart withdrew the lad and his 
brother Robert, 11, from the school last 
April. The principal denied the accu- 
sation, but the Bongarts—both college- 
bred—-kept the boys at home. They 
supplemented daily classwork with ex- 
cursions to New York museums, the 
Aquarium, Newark Airport, Lakehurst 
Naval Station, and West Point, after 
which the brothers wrote essays on 
what they had seen. 


Last week Juvenile Court Judge Jo- 
seph Siegler called a halt to the home- 
made education. The Newark judge, 
holding the parents were “disorderly 
persons,” ordered them to send the boys 
back to public school. 

Besides criticizing the parents’ type 
of education as “hit-or-miss,’”’ his Honor 
found the boys’ attitude amounted to 
“clear evidence that it is their belief 
that they are on a ‘grand holiday,’ free 
from the restraints, discipline, and re- 
sponsibility of other children in school 
attendance.” Besides, held Judge Sieg- 
ler, “education is no longer concerned 
merely with the acquisition of facts... 
I cannot conceive how a child can re- 
ceive, in the home, instruction and ex- 
periences in group activity and in social 
outlook in any manner or form compa- 
rable to that provided in the public 
school.” 
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SPORT: PRO TENNIS 





INTERNATIONAL, EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL 
1. In 1926 Charles C. (Cash & Carry) Pyle (left), promoter of Red Grange, two-headed 
calves, snake charmers, and muscle dancers, turned his talents to pro tennis. He gave 
Suzanne Lenglen (center) $50,000 and sent her on tour with Mary K. Browne (right). 
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WIDE WORLD, ACME NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY PAT TERRY 
2. Vincent Richards (left) was one of the male members of Pyle’s troupe. Two years docto 
later Richards toured with Karel Kozeluh, Czech (center). In 1931 Bill Tilden (right) to res 
smashed for cash against Kozeluh, then Richards. Big Bill mopped up both of them. 





ACME INTERNATIONAL pi S05 
3. Next to join the pros: Henri 4. Then Bill O’Brien (left), gymnasium rubber, signed Ellsworth Vines ( right). 
Cochet. Tilden took him, too. Vines toured with Tilden. earned $100,000, and finally won acclaim as top pro. 
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5. Control of ‘pro tennis recently passed from O’Brien to Tilden’s ex-doubles partner, 
Francis T. Hunter (in white tie at right), whose offer of a 374% per cent gate-receipt cut— 
$25,000 guaranteed—tempted Fred Perry to quit the amateurs and go on a tour of 56 cities 
with Vines. Hunter, a whisky salesman, represents a syndicate which proudly labeis itself 
“a group of well-known sportsmen” and includes O’Brien, Buddy De Sylva, song writer; 
Billy Seeman, tea merchant; S. Howard Voshell, old-time tennis star; and New York’s two 
most famous speakeasy proprietors, Jack and Charlie. 

The first Perry-Vines match, in New York’s Madison Square Garden last week, drew the 
largest crowd in tennis history—17,630, of whom 1,200 paid $9.90 for their seats. But 
despite the unprecedented gate of $58,119.50, pro tennis received a bruising black eye: 

The evening began all right. Most impressively Perry and Vines swaggered onto the 
court, stood under spotlights (above) while the British and American flags floated from 
the ceiling, a band blaring “God Save the King” and “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Once play. began, the drama ended. Perry, supposedly the underdog, was obviously off 
his game, yet won easily—7-5, 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. Most of the customers went home dissatisfied ; 
some even grumbled that all the Perry money in evidence proved the match was fixed. 

Next day sport writers uncovered the unhealthy truth. In preparation for their “match 
of the century,” Perry and Vines had tuned up for only a few days and were inexcusably 
out of practice. Further, the promoters had sent them into action when they should have 
been in bed—Perry with a sore throat, Vines with a nervous stomach, cold, and a fever 
of 102. 

Two nights later in Cleveland, Vines, still ill, bowed to a healthy Perry—13-1l, 6-3. 
Saturday night, Perry blew “invincible” Vines off a Chicago court, 6-0, 6-2, 63—and into 
St. Luke’s hospital “for a few days of rest.” Though he responded quickly to treatment, 
doctors made Vines cancel his Detroit match. and promised only that he “might” be able 
to resume the series against Perry in Pittsburgh on Friday. 








¢ ; : NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS saline MAK HAAS 
Some $9.90 customers: Lupe Velez and a neighbor who drank brandy from a bottle; Mrs. Vincent Astor, flanked 
by Count von Moltke and Alfred Cleveland B’umenthal; and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur (Eleanor Holm) Jarrett 
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ARTS the white-haired dowager’s reception, MUSIC: New York Hears ‘Ney te 
so de Molas suggested doing a picture ge Oo bet 
of the Decatur house interior showing Works, Perhaps by Old Masters 
° ; : ° contemporary diplomats in full regalia. ; 
ART: Friendly Russian er k dnith tat eis Week, teenie cher When long-lost manuscripts of g 
Introduces New Fad to America missioned by Mrs. Beale, was seen by ™aster are brought to light, it isn’t qj. 
the public for the first time last week W4YS cause for rejoicing. In the last 
Ever since Nicolas de Molas fied rev- - in the de Molas exhibition at the Wild- *tWo weeks New Yorkers heard three 
olutionary Russia in 1921, he has been  enstein Galleries, New York. such discoveries and gave a warm wel. iv 
busy making friends. In Czechoslovakia, The 32-year-old artist's first Ameri- come to only one. ’ 
his first port of refuge, the young aristo- can show fills three large galleries and MysTery: Musicians were excited r 


crat won the affection of Thomas Ma- 
saryk, the country’s President. Sum- 
mering on the Italian Riviera, he made 
friends with the then little-known Mus- 
solini. Loath to miss any excitement 
and eager to see the Eternal City, de 
Molas joined the Duce in the historic 
March on Rome. 

From then on, the 6-foot, blue-eyed 


includes stage and costume studies, 
landscapes, and photographs of some 
of his better-known European frescoes 
and murals. Most engaging items are 
the sprightly “conversation pictures” 
—large panoramic oils of private 
estates. Telescoped within the confines 
of the canvas are not only the house and 
its surroundings, but pictures of the 





HANS VAN NES 


Nicolas de Molas and his conversation picture of the house of Devonshire 


Russian became something of an inter- 
national figure. It was a role for which 
he was well trained. In St. Petersburg, 
his Spanish father had married the 
niece of the Russian composer Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, and their home attracted 
prominent people of all countries. For 
a while “Nicky” planned to follow ‘‘1e 
career of his distinguished relative, but 
he turned to painting and after a few 
months in the New Arts School at Mos- 
cow, he entered the Marinsky Opera 
Theatre School to’ study scenic design. 

Following his self-exile and trip to 
Rome, he settled down to work in ear- 
nest. With equal facility he painted 
portraits and murals, and designed 
stage settings. He helped decorate Elsie 
De Wolfe’s smart Avenue de Jena apart- 
ment in Paris, and later traveled with 
the Prince of Wales’s set in London. 

In October, 1935, de Molas prepared 
sets for “Koanga,  Delius’s opera of 
eighteenth-century America. Research 
for this job made him want to visit the 
United States. 

He arrived the next year, and with- 
in a month was attending the Presi- 
dent’s annual diplomatic reception and 
Mrs. Truxtun Beale’s attendant party 
across the street in the old Stephen De- 
catur house. No emissary ever misses 


family’s daily life, their pets, and any- 
thing else the owner may want included. 

For the Marquess of Hartington, the 
Duke of Devonshire’s heir, de Molas 
produced a bird’s-eye view of Chats- 
worth which included nineteen grand- 
children, the fighting game cocks, the 
Duke shooting, and Lady Hartington 
dashing cross-country in the family’s 
old yellow car. 

Americans, too, have adopted the 
eighteenth-centuny form of decoration: 
de Molas’s first Christmas here was 
spent at Wilmington, Del., with the 
Pierre du Ponts at “Longwood”—and 
a conversation picture resulted. 

At Pinehurst, N. C., the artist worked 
on a panoramic view of Verner Z. 
Reed’s home, “Sandy Woods.” In front 
of the white-columned mansion he ab- 
sent-mindedly painted a fine pack of 
basset hounds in a hunting scene. When 
the: picture was completed, de Molas 
rernembered that this breed wasn’t 
used for horseback hunting and repaint- 
ed the animals as best he could to look 
like ordinary foxhounds. The Reeds 
spotted his slip but were too pleased 
with the general landscape to object. 
They wired:. “Think you have created 
a masterpiece not to mention a new 
breed of hounds.” ; 


last year when Alfredo Casella, the- 
Italian pianist-composer, announced he 4 
had completed arrangement of twg 
Clementi symphonies. Muzio Clementj 
is music’s mystery man. Acclaimed aj | 
over Europe in his day (1753-1832), he 
dropped into oblivion after his death, © 
Not a single score of his symphonies 
could be found. 
Equally inexplicable was the discoy-_ 
ery in 1917 of about a thousand pages 
of Clementi manuscripts among the 
relics of an English musicologist. How 
they got there and why they were never 
made public are unknown. The Library 
of Congress bought the batch, and sey- 
enteen years later Casella started the 
herculean job of patching together 
parts of four different symphonies. 


The first to be heard in New York 
was the C major, so incomplete in its 
original form that it was mostly 
Casella. Presented by Paul Stassevitch 
and his privately financed orchestra at 
Town Hall, it met with scant approval. 
Heavy orchestration and bombastic use 
of brasses robbed the piece of much of 
its eighteenth-century charm. 


But Clementi’s reputation was sus- 
tained last week with the performance 
of the D major symphony by Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony in their Carnegie Hall appear- 
ance. “It is marvelous, and very diffi- / 
cult to perform,” said Koussevitzky. 
In this number Casella had been able 
to compile an almost complete work 
from miscellaneous scraps in the British - 
Museum andthe Library of Congress = 
collection. 































Dissension: A controversy sprang 
up around the performance of a sup- 
posedly newly discovered Handel work, 
by Hans Lange and the Philharmonic 
Symphony Chamber Orchestra at Town” 
Hall. The concerto in E flat for oboe | 
and strings won mixed notices. Re 7 
actions ranged from “a typical product 
of Handel’s genius” to “largely proseq 
and conventional stuff.” 

Jacob Maurice Coopersmith, director 
of the music library of the radio station, 
WOR, expressed himself more emphati 
cally: the work isn’t: Handel’s at alkb= 
Theoretically written about 1710, the 
concerto “possesses primitive errors it» 
counterpoint that Handel couldn't pos-. 
sibly have made.” The master at that 
time was under the tutorship of a fanat- 
ically strict academician, Zachau, wh; 
would not have tolerated such slips” 
Further, said Coopersmith, its tone 
hard,.and the manuscript does not exist 
in holograph (autographed score in @€ 
composer’s own writing). ex 

Coopersmith, one of four students) 
who have ever received a Ph.D. in musi¢, 
from Harvard, won his.degree for work® 
done on Handel. 
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Supportinc Cast: The New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society took no 
chances in introducing John Barbirolli to 
America. His first season was studded with 
the finest artists in the concert field: Jascha 
Heifetz and Joseph Szigeti, violinists (up- 
per left and right, with Barbirolli) ; Gaspar 
Cassado, ’cellist, and Rudolf Serkin, pianist 
(center left and right); Josef Hofmann 
(lower ri,ht); and—for his farewell per- 
formance last week—Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson (lower left), friends of his 
student days at the Royal Academy of 
Music, London. 

The closing concert brought a standing 
ovation.for the English conductor, whose 
ten weeks’ appearance had won him a three- 
year contract as the symphony’s permanent 
musical director. Orchestra members, im- 
pressed by his musicianship, had petitioned 
the directors to give Barbirolli this post. 

Through for the year, he sailed for a few 
appearances in England before conducting 
the Coronation season. Then he will study 
100 American scores submitted before his 
departure. 
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Birtupay: Adolph Zukor, founder 
and head of Paramount Pictures, 64, 
Jan. 7. 


.-. Arthur (Bugs) Baer, Hearst humor- 
columnist who has copyrighted his 
nickname as a personal asset, 51, Jan. 7. 


-++Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, for 51 
years a leader in women’s suffrage and 
feminist movements, 78, Jan. 9. 

ENGAGED: Reverdy Wadsworth, son of 
Representative James W. Wadsworth 
of New York, and Eleanor Katherine 
Roosevelt, daughter of the late Henry 
Latrobe Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and a distant cousin of 
President Roosevelt. 

MarrieED: Clifford Odets, 30, radical 
stage (“Awake and Sing!’’) and movie 
(“The General Died at Dawn’’) play- 
wright, and Luise Rainer, 25, Viennese 
actress (“The Great Ziegfeld”); at 
Miss Rainer’s Hollywood home. When 
Odets first saw Miss Rainer on the 
screen, her wide-eyed coyness_ so 
charmed him that he stayed to see the 
picture twice. 


... Sir Basil Bartlett, English actor and 
newspaper man, and Mary Malcolm, 
granddaughter of Edward VII’s inti- 
mate actress-friend, Lily Langtry. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury—headlined 
recently because he denounced Edward 
VIII's romance with Wally Simpson— 
performed the ceremony. 

PaRTED: John Barrymore, 54, ex- 
matinee idol, and his bride of two 
months, Elaine (Barrie) Jacobs, 21. 
After a New Year’s Eve spat—in which 
“he roughed me up a bit’”—the ambi- 
tious Miss Barrie sent Barrymore to 
his trainer’s home to think it over. He 
did, and decided to revoke power of 
attorney he had given her and Aaron 
Sapiro, her lawyer. Barrymore refused 
to talk to the press, but his wife ex- 
plained fully: “John is jealous of my 
talents as an actress. He’s made his 
name; now I must make mine. I’m 
still young and have my whole future 
ahead of me, but John—well.” 

ARRIVED: Dr. Hugo Eckener, Ger- 
many’s dirigible expert, in New York 
on the liner Hansa from Germany, en 
route to Washington and Akron, Ohio, 
to discuss a cooperative transatlantic 
airship line with American manufactur- 
ers and officials. 


---Leon Trotsky, exiled anti-Stalin 
Communist, in Tampico, Mexico, from 
Norway. 


DEPARTED: Joseph Edward Davies, 
appointed United States Ambassador 
to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics to replace William C. Bullitt, 
who transferred last October to the 
Paris embassy; from New York, for 
Moscow. 


..--Robert W. Hathaway, American- 
born Seigneur of Sark, Channel Island 
south of England, and his wife, La 
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KEYSTONE 
John Barrymore ‘roughed up’ his wife 
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Dame de Serk (she prefers French 
spelling); from New York, for home. 
after a two-month visit. The rulers of 
one of the world’s few remaining feuda| 
States said they owed allegiancé to the 
King, not Parliament: “Incidentally, 
we refer to King George formally 45 
the Duke of Normandy. You see, Wij- 
liam the Conqueror was Duke of Nor- 
mandy before he was King of England, 
and the older title is maintained jp 
Sark.” 


.--Dr. Victor Heiser, author of the 
best-selling “An American Doctor’s 
Odyssey,” from New York, to study 
African diseases and the possibility of 
colonization to relieve overpopulation 
in Italy, Germany, India, and China. 

Becun: By Rexford Guy Tugwell, 45, 
former Under-Secretary of Agriculture 
and the butt of much of the criticism 
of the New Deal’s brain trust, his job 
with the American Molasses Co. in 
New York. About his new duties, he 
said, “I must refer you to the boss’ — 
Charles W. Taussig. The boss explained 
Tugwell would do “general executive 
work.” 

RETIRED: To private life Alfred M. 
Landon, 49, from his second term as 
Governor of Kansas (succeeded by 
Walter Huxman, Democrat). The 1936 
Republican Presidential candidate plans 
to return to the oil business and to 
build himself a new home on a 170-acre 
tract west of Topeka. 

Sick List: Eugene O’Neill, Nobel 
Prize playwright (appendicitis opera- 
tion): convalescing at Merritt Hospi- 
tal, Oakland, Calif., where his wife, the 
former Carlotta Monterey, was also con- 
fined with a severe cold. 


.-- Grace Moore, movie and Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano (influenza): unable 
to return from Hollywood for her sea- 
son’s debut in “The Tales of Hoffman” 
and “Manon.” 


.-- Don Marquis, author, humorist, and 
creator of “archie the cockroach”’ ( par- 
alyzed left side following cerebral 
hemorrhage): “considerably improved’ 
after a year’s treatment. 

Diep: Admiral Albert Gleaves, 79, 
wartime commander of the navy’s 
cruiser and transport force, of pneu- 
monia, at his home in Haverford, Pa. 
President Wilson gave him principal 
credit for shipping nearly 1,000,000 sol- 
diers to France without loss of a single 
life. 


..- Brother Andre, 91, “Miracle Man of 
Montreal,’”’ whose $4,000,000 shrine on 
Mount Royal drew as many as 500,000 
pilgrims at a time; of chronic dyspep- 
sia, at St. Laurent Hospital, Montreal. 
Thousands of crutches hanging around 
St. Joseph’s Oratory convinced Catho- 
lics that Brother Andre’s shrine was 
as effective a curing place as France's 
Grotto of Lourdes. 


.-+-Charles Hayden, 66, self-made New 
York banker, capitalist, and philan- 
thropist, of an undisclosed illness, at 
his home. 
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BAR: Attorneys Look Into Some 
Problems, Choose a President 


Last Summer at its 59th annual con- 
vention, held in Boston, the American 
Bar Association settled a twenty-year- 
old problem: of 25,000 members, only 
the two or three thousand able to at- 
tend could vote on association policy. 
Lawyers, always anxious to be heard, 
found this unbearable. Solution: a 
house of delegates, representing State 
and local associations as well as the 
national group, to sift the wants and 
don’t wants of their 100,000 colleagues; 
and the right to vote by mail on dele- 
gates’ recommendations. 

Last week in Columbus, Ohio, 160 
delegates gathered for their first meet- 
ing. Some of their decisions: 

To work for nomination of State 
judges by bodies of high judicial offi- 
cers, and for appointment by Governors, 
rather than election—because ‘where 
the election system prevails ... judges 
are drawn into politics, and that fact 
alone is sufficient to condemn the sys- 
tem.” 

To study overcrowding in the pro- 
fession (New York has one lawyer to 
every 378 inhabitants), with higher 
standards in schools and admission to 
the bar as the preferred remedy. Justice 
L. B. Day of the Nebraska Supreme 
Court: “When almost half of the gradu- 
ates of our law schools are unable to 
begin the practice of their profession, 
something must be wrong.” 

To urge civil-service requirements 
for all except department heads in 
Federal employ. James R. Morford of 
Wilmington, Del., however, warned that 
“a closely knit body of professional 
personnel, secure in its tenure, tends 
inevitably to develop a departmental 
outlook which, unless constantly held 
in check, will slowly turn into a vested 
disregard for the private rights of 
the citizen.” 

To place before the association’s 
general assembly in Kansas City next 
September recommendations for more 
dignified court procedure: that all 
judges should wear traditional black 
robes and that “no court permit its 
Sessions to be interrupted by broad- 
casting or by taking photographs or 
moving pictures.” 

To nominate for the A.B.A. presi- 
dency (equivalent to election) Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, 48, Newark, N.J., cor- 
poration lawyer and politician. 


a 
LEGAL BRIEFS 


AWARDED: To Crawford Burton, New 
York broker, clubman, and gentleman 
rider, $2,500 in a libel suit against the 
Crowell Publishing Co., owners of Col- 
lier’s Weekly and The American Mag- 
azine. In 1934 the R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. paid Burton $500 to pose for 
an ad endorsing Camel cigarettes. 
Dressed in riding’ silks, he held a sad- 
dle and girth over his arm. When 
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Luscious goodness of a favorite chocolate bar brings 
that certain gleam to eye of old and young. 

Thank pure Alcoa Aluminum Foil for bringing 
that goodness to you undiminished. The maker wraps 
with this clean, pure metal to keep out light 
and moisture, twin enemies of freshness. Aluminum 
Foil keeps out air, too, with all its contaminations. 
It even keeps the bar cooler. 

Makers of foods and food products want you to 
enjoy the full goodness of their product. Quality 
must not be diminished, no matter when or where you 
buy their products. They assure you utmost protection 
by wrapping with thin but impermeable Aluminum 
Foil. Make its brilliance your shopping guide. 

We invite all packers of food products to avail them- 
selves of our long experience and versatile manufac- 
turing capacity. Aluminum Company of America, 


2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Crawford Burton, Mrs. Harris Harder 
Collier’s and The American ran the ad 
—captioned “When you're all in’— it 
revealed Burton in an unfortunate and 
extremely informal pose. 

Demanding $75,000 damages, the 
amateur jockey told a snickering Fed- 
eral jury in New York that the pub- 
lishers “did wantonly and repeatedly 
cause to be published certain scandal- 
ous, obscene, indecent, and defamatory 
advertising matter.” Business associ- 
ates taunted him so, he said, that he 
couldn’t show his face on the floor of 
the Stock Exchange for days. Crowell 
tried to blame the Reynolds company 
and its advertising agency, against 
whom Burton has $200,000 suits pend- 
ing. 


DismissED: By Justice Mitchell May 
in New York Supreme Court, Mrs. 
Madelin~ Heinsohn’s $10,000 suit 
against the Brooklyn & Queens Transit 
Corp. for damages to her unborn child. 
Six months ago an accident to one of 
the company’s trolley cars threw Mrs. 
Heinsohn to the street and caused pre- 
mature birth of her daughter. In court 
she based her claim on criminal law, 
which protects life once it has been 
conceived. Justice May supported de- 
fense counsel’s contention that since a 
child might be born dead, deformed, or 
mentally subnormal, the value of an 
unborn child’s services would be specu- 
lative. 


Rutep: By the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Boston, that a jig- 
saw puzzle is a game, not a sport, and 
therefore untaxable. Philip J. Aronson, 
trustee in bankruptcy for the Viking 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., had sought 
exemption from $50,000 taxes under the 
1932 revenue act. The judges based 
their unanimous decision on a diction- 
ary’s definition of jigsaw puzzles: 
“Something which perplexes or embar- 
rasses, a difficult problem or question, 
hence a toy, contrivance, question, or 
problem designed for testing ingenuity.” 
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And Those in Peril on the Sea 


SALVAGE. By Roger Vercel (Trans- 
lated from the French by Warre B. 
Wells). 311 pages, 63,800 words. Har- 
pers, New York. $2.50. 


The ship seemed to be subjected to a 
general attack. From the engine room 
the chief sang out that he had shipped 
a sea down the smokestack as the ves- 
sel heeled over. Two hatches had been 
torn off forward. The starboard shrouds 
aft slipped their lashings and were 
whipping dangerously in the wind. An- 
other blow broke the panes of the for- 
ward skylight and twisted the rail. 

It was\one of those days which Andre 
Renaud, captain of the salvage tug 
Cyclone, would sum_up in a phrase re- 
served for hyperbolic situations; his 
entry in the log would read: “Sea very 
rough.” 

For the next few minutes he turned 
her head to the wind so that the men 
could make temporary repairs without 
being washed overboard. Then he re- 
sumed his course toward the disabled 
Greek cargo steamer. Braced in one 
corner of the bridge, he peered into 
watery walls whose tops broke over his 
shelter and filled it waist-deep. 


Renaud, who had pondered the proud 
farewell of many a doomed Nordic 
crew, was grimly amused by the suc- 
cessive wireléss messages sent out by 
the frantic Greeks. FAILING YOUR AS- 
SISTANCE WE SHALL SINK IN LESS THAN 
TWO HOURS, wailed one. WHY DON’T YOU 
HURRY UP? demanded another. IF YOU 
DELAY LIKE THIS YOU WILL BE RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR OUR LOSS. That last one tickled 
everybody. The tug, charging the seas 
at 10 knots, was pounding herself to 
pieces. 

Here’s a gale—and a tale—that ap- 
proaches Conrad force. Like the great 
Pole, Vercel can infuse life into an en- 
tire crew. Tanguy, the taciturn mate; 
Royer, the talkative cook; Kerlo, the 
hard-drinking boatswain—all become 
familiar shipmates of the reader. 


Renaud lives first of all for the Cy- 
clone. He keeps her ready to steam sea- 
ward within ten minutes of an S.O.S. 
She fills his life with storms, snapped 
hawsers, and the ingratitude of rescued 
men, all of which he understands and 
accepts. 

But the other part of his life—Yvonne, 
his wife—has become incomprehensible 
to him. Illness has suddenly turned her 
from a beautiful girl to an aged wom- 
an, a stranger. 

In the end he realizes that Yvonne 
also is a case for salvage, that he still 
loves her desperately. He resolves to 
take her away from the damp coast and 
settle inland as the doctor suggested. 
But the man who can start toward a 
disabled ship on ten minutes’ notice has 
ignored one S.O.S. too long. 


® During the World War, Vercel served 
with the Allied force at Salonika. Out 
of this experience came “Captain Co- 


— 


nan,” which two years ago won the Gon- 
court prize, awarded annually for the 
best novel produced by a young French 
writer. 

Now 42 and a Professor of Literature 
at the College of Dinan, Brittany, he 
spends his vacations on or beside the 
sea. One of them yielded “In Sight of 
Eden,” a novel of the Greenland coq- 
fisheries. Another, passed at Brest, 
gave Vercel the background for his 
latest story, of the men who sell their 
heroism—and sometimes cash in on it. 


BRITAIN: A. G. Macdonell Throws 
A Few Pies at the Plutocrais 


Lords and Masters. By A. G. Mac- 
donell. 356 pages, 108,100 words. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.50. 


An old hand at whipping up fictional 
souffies, A. G. Macdonell seems to be 
losing his grip on the egg beater. For 
1937 the author of “England, Their Eng- 
land” has turned out a tasty confection 
that nevertheless sags a bit in the mid- 
dle—the penalty for using such stale in- 
gredients as: 

1 laughingly cynical munitions 
maker, borrowed from neighbor G. 
B. Shaw 

1 marble-headed pillar of Parlia- 
ment 

2 inarticulate dash-it-all cavalry 
Captains 

1 sister who saved England from 
bolshevism by social work Thursday 
afternoons in East Stepditch 

1 unbluffable young man who 
called the arms merchant a merce- 
nary to his face, thus beginning a 
sterling friendship 
These characters are not developed 

beyond the comic-strip stage, but to- 
gether they achieve a pleasant frivolity 
next door to satire.. Macdonell gives 
the Holy British Empire the English 
equivalent of a raspberry, knocks the 
toppers off the addled upper-class plates, 
and exposes with glee the shotgun mar- 
riage of government and industry. All 
this he lays on with a trowel where 
Evelyn Waugh or Aldous Huxley would 
have used an oyster fork, but in his own 
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A. G. Macdonell wields an effective trowel 
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nderous way Macdonell is consistently 
amusing —and astringently heretical. 
His armament magnate, James Han- 
son, bribes his way through the Bal- 
ans with great gusto, brings on a first- 
cass war, and retires to London to 
prood over his pile and his doltish chil- 
dren. He buys Robert a seat in Parlia- 
ment, skeptically surveys Veronica’s 
Glorification of Holy Liberators Society 
(outcome of an enthusiastic pilgrimage 
to Hitler’s Germany), and marries Elea- 
nor to a Major Crawford who unwisely 
counts on Hanson’s paying his debts. 
Hanson returns to the bull ring only 
when a rival munitioneer, Sir Montagu 
Anderton-Mawle, threatens the steel 
markets with a lighter, harder alloy 
called Perdurite. Through the Foreign 
Office, Mawle purchases the Continental 
deposits for Britain, impelling Hitler 
either to anticipate a better-armed Eng- 
land, or to loose Goering’s Junkers at 
once. Hanson’s counterplan is relatively 
simple: he’ll dynamite the crucial de- 
posits before the bombers warm up. The 
only hitch is that the bombers, once 
mobilized, can’t be demobilized, ‘for 
technical reasons.” The upshot: war. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Street of the Fishing Cat. By 
Jolan Foldes. 308 pages, 83,800 words. 
Farrar & Rinehart, New York. $2.50. 
Since 1935, publishers in eleven coun- 
tries sponsoring the $19,000 All-Nations 
Prize Novel Competition have culled 
great masses of manuscript and finally 
peeled them all down to Miss Foldes’s 
Hungarian entry—a whimsical, sketchy 
story of the Parisian colony of political 
refugees. The mountain labored and 
brought forth a rather innocuous mouse. 


Naked to Laughter. By Dorothy Mc- 
Cleary. 276 pages, 68,600 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $2. Few 
readers will cotton to the characters in 
this seedy novel of a seamstress’s vis- 
ceral love for a big Swede named Her- 
man. Even fewer will drop the book: 
Miss McCleary’s swift dialogue and 
shrewd sense of farce keep the eye 
pasted to the page. 


The Human Comedy. By James Har- 
vey Robinson. 389 pages, 102,600 
words. Harpers, New York. $3. This 
is the last of the distinguished histo- 
rian’s legacies to.a befuddled world: a 
humble assessment of man’s intellectual 
heritage and an uncompromisingly 
skeptical inquiry into the future of our 
present, peculiar institutions. 


Rose Deeprose. By Sheila Kaye- 
Smith. 409 pages, 162,300 words. Har- 
pers, New York, $2.50. Here is a some- 
what smudged carbon copy of Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s last ten novels of sturdy 
yeomen in the English countryside. 


Nicholas II. By Mohammed Essad- 
Bey. 346 pages, 124,400 words. Funk 
é Wagnalls, New York. $3. Essad- 
Bey is overfond of cultivating the pur- 
ple patch and introducing all historical 
situations with a fleurish of tuckets, 
but it’s difficult even for him to over- 
Play the bloody drama of- the: last of 
the Romanoffs. 
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LUCKY NUMBER 


There’s “magic” in the seventh* drink of Bush- 
mills! That’s why —for 152 years, Bushmills has 
been the whiskey of connoisseurs! At first acquaintance —it 
tastes surprisingly unique. And its strange, exciting flavor 
“grows” on you. After the seventh* drink, you'll be wedded to 
Bushmills for life. The reason is — Bushmills is maltier, and 
every drop is over 9 years old. No other whiskey can match the 
sustained, thrilling flavor of a Highball, 

Manhattan or Old-Fashioned made with 
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* (Not, of course, at one sitting) 
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MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 
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LE G ISLAT ION: 7s Congress Will Give 


Businessmen Fewer Bad Headaches, Prophets Predict 


The 75th Congress, convened last 
week, faces a heavier burden than any 
since Mar. 4, 1933. Fifth session of 
Congress under the New Deal, it must 
cope with most of the _ traditional 
troublemakers that affect business: 
money, banking, taxes, agriculture, 
labor, and tariff. 

The present session, however, will 
probably give industry fewer headaches 
than its immediate predecessors. With 
recovery well under way, the adminis- 
tration isn’t likely to let restrictive leg- 
islation get out of hand. Many proposals 
for regulatory measures will receive ad- 
ministration approval, but it is improb- 
able that these will have a bad effect 
on the prospective rise in business vol- 
ume during 1937. 

Chief job of the new Congress will be 
overhauling and amending the New 
Deal structure of laws erected during 
the past four years. Altogether, some 
57 acts are slated to expire in 1937 un- 
less Congress extends them. In addi- 
tion, a few new ones are expected; and 
parts of the Roosevelt program out- 
lawed by the Supreme Court may be 
revived in modified form. But the main 
task at present is to consolidate the 
New Deal position. 

In accomplishing this, Congress isn’t 
expected to follow the President blindly. 
Washington correspondents feel that al- 
though he has an overwhelming major- 
ity in both houses, there will be less 
“dictation” and fewer “rubber-stamp” 
laws. Writing in Barron’s, Alfred F. 
Flynn said that “Congress is made up 
of individuals. And individual ideas will 
out, to the chagrin of the leaders whose 
responsibility it will be to maintain or- 
der and keep the legislative ball rolling.” 

Last week prophets tried to predict 
what Congress will do about legislation 
that affects the businessman. Based on 
a roundup of their opinions—and bar- 
ring the possibilities of a European war 
or a constitutional fight—the first ses- 
sion of the 75th Congress should act as 
follows: 

MONEY: the $2,000,000,000 stabiliza- 
tion fund and the President’s power to 
devalue the dollar, both due to expire 
Jan. 30, will be extended until June 30, 
1939. 

BANKING: Legislation to extend scope 
of branch banking may come up late in 
the session. Odds are against passage. 

Sec: This week James M. Landis, 
SEC chairman, said: “The record con- 
vinces the commission of the compelling 
need for comprehensive legislation regu- 
lating investment trusts and compa- 
nies.” Enactment of new SEC legisla- 
tion is unpredictable. 

TAXES: The administration hopes to 
balance the budget without new taxa- 
tion. Chances are the undistributed- 
profits tax will be amended to relieve 
debt-burdened corporations, especially 
railroads. Due to expire next June, 


nuisance taxes are likely to be extended. 
Capital-gains tax on personal incomes 
has a 50-50 chance of revision. Con- 
gress will also extend the railroad-pen- 
sion tax before it expires Feb. 28. 
Individual income taxes will probably 
stay at present levels, and a war-profits 
tax is likely to pass. 

BUDGET: See page 9. 

AGRICULTURE: Speaker Bankhead is 
expected to introduce a Farm Tenant 
Bill providing for $50,000,000 a year for 
ten years and loans at 344 per cent to 
be amortized over a 60-year maximum 
period; good chance of passage. Crop 
insurance for wheat will be given a 
trial. The Federal Land Bank’s 3% 
per cent emergency interest rate on 
farm mortgages will be raised to 4 per 
cent. 

SociAL SEcuRITY: The board will 
probably recommend a smaller reserve 
fund, perhaps not to exceed $10,000,000- 
000. Schedule of taxes imposed by So- 
cial Security Act will be modified. 

HOURS AND WAGES: Improving wages 
and working conditions is a major aim 
of the administration. According to 
Standard Statistics Co.: “Such enact- 
ments are likely to be on a piecemeal 
basis rather than in any such compre- 
hensive form as the original NRA and 
should have only minor effects on costs 
and profit margins.” For certain in- 
dustries “little NRA’s” may be enacted. 
Most likely: a revised Guffey Bill for 
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regulation of the coal industry and th. 
Ellenbogen Bill for textiles. Less like. 
ly: Senator Black’s Thirty-Hour Week 
Bill and the Railroad Six-Hour Day Bij 
Labor will fight for revision of the 
Walsh-Healey Law, which prescribes 
wage and hour standards on govern. 
ment-contract goods in excess of $19. 
000; may be amended to cover smaller 
contracts. In addition Congress wij 
give plenty of consideration to Senator 
O’Mahoney’s NRA substitute in the 
form of a Federal incorporation or jj. 
cense law, but its success appears doubt. 
ful. 

TARIFF: The administration is ex. 
pected to ask Congress for extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934, due to expire June 12. Despite 
repercussions, it should go through 
without important amendments. 

POWER: Legislation to centralize the 
government’s various power interests 
and to set up an agency to fix govern- 
ment-generated power rates. seems 
likely. 

HOUSING: Senator Wagner will sub- 
mit a revised version of his Low-Rent 
Housing and Slum Clearance Bill, and 
Congress will extend Title I of the Fed- 
eral Housing Act, which provides for 
insured small loans for modernization. 

PURE FOOD AND DRUGS: Passage of 
Senator Copeland’s Pure Food and 
Drugs Bill, a hangover from the last 
session, is unpredictable. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT: Fight be- 
tween “big” and “little” business should 
result in some sort of amendments to 
the confusing Anti-Price Discrimina- 
tion Law. 

RAILROADS: Passage of Water Carrier 
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Woo.: When times are good, American sheep cannot yield enough wool to mee! 
domestic demand for clothing. Today wool prices stand firm at a high level, and merchants 
have to look to other nations. The Australian clip is in demand for blending with the 
finer domestic qualities. The American freighter Yomachichi of Tampa, Fla., loads in 
W oolloomooloo Harbor, Sydney, N. S. W., the largest cargo of antipodean fleeces since 


the war—12,000 bales. 
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and Long and Short Haul Bills is 
qoubtful. So-called “make-work” bills 
nave a thin chance. 

SHIPPING: A Maritime Labor Board 
to handle disputes will be proposed, 
with a good chance of its enactment. 

MISCELLANEOUS: A number of other 
agencies will die before Sept. 1 unless 
Congress votes them a new lease on life. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, 
and the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
be continued. Others that must be con- 
sidered include: interstate petroleum 
compacts, the Import-Export Bank, 
Emergency Conservation Law, power 
of the Federal Reserve to issue notes 
backed by government obligations, and 
Federal Housing Loan guarantee. 


PUBLISHER: Prentice-Hall Starts 


Capitol Daily to Follow Legislation 


Two years ago H. H. Stansbury Jr., 
dapper, high-pressure head of the Con- 
gressional Intelligence, decided that 
businessmen lacked a medium to (1) 
follow legislation and (2) tell Congress 
now they felt about various bills. Re- 
sult: The Capitol Daily. 

Scheduled for publication this week 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Stansbury’s new 
paper aims to be “the businessman’s 
Congressional Record.” Its eight-man 
staff, augmented by United Press and 
a Congressional Intelligence service, will 
cover everything on Capitol Hill from 
committee meetings to the Supreme 
Court. 

Novel feature will be advertising col- 
umns that anyone can buy to express 
his opinion of legislation. Price: $75 a 
column, $325 a page. To assure busi- 
nessmen that their complaints or ap- 
plause via the paid columns will be read 
by those for whom they’re intended, 
the paper will be delivered free each 
morning to all members of Congress. 

Subscription rate: $15 for a normal 
six-month term. Estimated circulation: 
about 5,000. 


CEREALS: Six-Hour Day Helps 
Kellogg Co. Do More Work 


The dream of every manufacturer— 
to be able to announce: “This year will 
be the largest in our history by a sub- 
stantial margin. All season our factory 
has operated 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week, and yet we have not been 
able to produce goods fast enough to 
meet the demand.” 

For the Kellogg Company, world’s 
largest manufacturer of ready-to-eat 
cereals, this is no dream. Last Septem- 
ber, Will Keith Kellogg, founder and 
president, issued such a statement. 

At the opening of the new year the 
Corn Flakes king made another an- 
nouncement: “We are planning mate- 
rial expansion in plant and production 
facilities for 1937 and are increasing 
expenditures for advertising and sales 
Promotion.” He explained that the ex- 
pansion program contemplates enlarge- 
ment of two plants in Battle Creek, 
Mich., (at present the firm’s capacity 
there is over 1,800,000 packages daily) ; 
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building of additional grain-storage 
tanks at London, Ont., and erection of 
two new factory buildings in Sydney, 
Australia. 

Being busy is no novelty to the Kel- 
logg Company. Although they don’t 
divulge earnings, officials declare that 
the depression affected their business 
hardly at all. The record of dividends 
paid in recent years bears out this 
statement: 1929, $6; 1930, $6; 1931, 
$16.50; 1932, $5; 1933, $12; 1934, $10; 
1935, $14; 1936, $11. Chief recipient of 
the dividends: President Kellogg, who 
owns a controlling interest in the con- 
cern’s capital stock. 

The introduction of new products— 
latest: Wheat Krispies and Whole 
Wheat Flakes (1932)—and generous 
advertising appropriations have kept 
the Kellogg line constantly in the pub- 
lic eye. The company’s Corn Flakes, 
Pep Bran Flakes, All-Bran, Rice 
Krispies, Whole Wheat Biscuits, Wheat 
Krumbles, and Kaffee Hag are plugged 
in every available medium from radio 
to car cards. 

In addition to the domestic market, 
Kellogg products are sold abroad in 85 
countries. The foreign sales territory 
presents special problems. South Ameri- 
cans, for example, can’t be persuaded 
to eat Corn Flakes as a breakfast food; 
they consider them a confection, to be 
nibbled much as people in this country 
consume popcorn and candy. 


EFrriciEncy: Businessmen know the 
firm as the outstanding exponent of the 
six-hour working day. 

In December, 1930, unemployment 
was assuming alarming proportions in 
Battle Creek. To help remedy the situ- 
ation, Kellogg executives decided to cut 


their employes’ daily working time from | 


eight to six hours—and hire more work- 
ers. This meant switching from three 
shifts to four—since the firm keeps its 
machines operating 24 hours a day. 
At the same time that hours were 
reduced, a 1214 per cent increase was 
granted in wage rates—to offset par- 
tially the cut in working time. Addi- 
tional boosts in 1934 and 1935 lifted 
employes’ wages for six hours to the 








same level they formerly received for 


eight. 
days a week in Winter, six the rest of 
the year.) 


(Kellogg employes work five | 


Originally tried as an experiment, the | 


plan succeeded so well that the man- 


agement adopted it as a permanent | 


feature of plant operations. Workers 
benefit through more leisure and less 
fatigue; accidents on the job have been 
cut in half. 

Equally impressive are the advan- 
tages to the company. Under the eight- 
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| g volumes. 


hour day, employes received a half- 


hour meal period, which was accompa- 
nied by a drop in productivity immedi- 
ately before the interval and a slow 
pickup after it. The six-hour day elim- 
inated this lunch interlude; employes 
now work with no break except for a 
brief rest period. 

“In a shorter working day,” reported 
the management soon after adopting 
the plan, “the workers are much more 
alert and efficient, knowing that... 
‘it won’t be long now’ until the whistle 


will blow. Because of this, we were. 





THIS COMPLETE, SIMPLE. PRACTICAL COURSE 
FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION WILL QUICKLY GIVE YOL 


A Complete Mastery of 
MATHEMATICS 


Prepare now to ad- 
vance yourself to an 
important job by 
Mathematics Train- 
ing. Mathematics is 
the foundation, of all 
mechanical and scien- 
tific work, and of all 
business or industry 
based on_ science. 
Without this essential 
knowledge even the 
most capable man is 
left behind while 
others forge ahead 
to better jobs, big- 
ger contracts, more 
money. You need 
mathematics to solve 
technical problems 
and to improve, speed 
up and check on your 
work and the work 
of others. 

Now you can learn 
mathematics by an 
easy, inexpensive and 
time-saving method. 
A very simple and 
extremely interesting 
course in book form 
has been prepared 
for you by an expert 
who has devoted a 
lifetime to teaching practical men the 
fundamentals of this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., A.M., Dept. of 
Mathematics, Pratt Institute 

These books start right from the beginning with a re- 
view of arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts 
and trick methods that save countless hours of your 
time. Then they go right into higher mathematics and 
show you how simple it is when an expert explains it for 
you. In no time at all you will be tackling with ease 
the most difficult questions on this subject. 


An Expert’s 
Simplified 
Methods 


Mr. Thompson, the author 
of these books, has had 
many years’ experience in 
mathematical training. He 
presents each practical 
method and problem in the 
clearest, simplest way. He 
gets right down to the kind 
of information that you 
need in your daily work. 


Send No Money—Mail This Coupon 
for FREE EXAMINATION 


; D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. : 
i 250 Fourth Ave., New York 


' 

i Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 8 
Within 10 days I will either return the books g 
aor send you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month ' 
for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% discount for cash). 1 
(N.W. 1-16-37) i 
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able to make a slight increase in the 
rate of our production.” 


FounvDer: President Kellogg started 
manufacturing breakfast foods 30 years 
ago, when he was business manager of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, operated 
by his brother, Dr. John Harvey Kel- 
logg. He had followed with close inter- 
est the activities of a former patient at 
the sanitarium, Charles William Post, 
who started making corn flakes in 1904 
under the name, Elijah’s Manna, later 
rechristened Post Toasties. (Post Toas- 
ties are manufactured today by the 
General Foods Corp.) 

Will Kellogg felt there was a prom- 
ising future in this field and decided tn 
get into the business himself. In 1906, 
with the aid of some friends, he raised 
$35,000, and organized the Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flakes Co., predecessor 
of the present concern. 

Although now past 70, the founder 
is still the active head of the firm. 
Bald, spectacled, and brusque with 
strangers, he visits his office daily 
when in Battle Creek and, when vaca- 
tioning on the Pacific Coast, keeps in 
close touch with subordinates. 


MEAT: Prices Sagged Last Year 
But Four Big Packers Did Well 


Last Summer farmers in the Central 
West, facing drought ruin of their live- 
stock feed, had to sell an unusually 
large number of animals. As a result 
the meat-packing industry paid farm- 
ers $1,820,000,000 during the year—an 
average of almost $1,000,000 a day 
over the 1935 total of $1,477,000,000. 

Turning the surplus livestock into 
meat caused American production of 
beef, veal, lamb, and pork to soar from 
14,500,000,000 pounds in 1935 to 17,- 
000,000,000 last year. Pork production 
advanced 35 per cent; packers produced 
16 per cent more beef and 8 per cent 
more veal. Sky-high wool prices, how- 
ever, resulted in 4 per cent fewer lambs 
being slaughtered. Increase for the 
group: 17 per cent. 








‘Pay Cuecks: The average employe has 
little chance to find out what his boss’s pay 
check looks like. Last week the House 
Ways and Means Commission gave him a 
peek at the stipends of all whose salaries 
totaled more than $50,000 in 1935. Heading 
the list was William Randolph Hearst, 
$500,000. Close on his heels came Mae 
West (left), $480,833. Third place went to 
little-known C. W. Guttzeit, president of 
the Latrobe Electric Steel Co. of Latrobe, 
Pa.—$398,808. Next, Alfred P. Sloan Jr. of 
General Motors Corp.—$374,505. Marlene 
Dietrich (right) collected $368,000. The 
United States government got something, 
too--considerably more than half. 





With plenty of meat available, both 
retail and wholesale prices sagged dur- 
ing the year. According to the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, prices 
of many products last month were 
lower than they were in December, 
1935. Most important declines in 
wholesale prices: 


Beef and veal................ 3 to 9 per cent 
IID... A pdsassscdacccaseuls cbs 17 to 24 per cent 
Bhs cicinctinaniiomkenttinatineds 7 to 21 per cent 


Smoked ham, bacon 10 to 21 per cent 


Reflecting lower prices, per capita 
meat and lard consumption advanced 
from 129 pounds in 1935 to about 141 
pounds last year. But indications are 
that vegetarians will have the laugh 
on meat eaters next year. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics has pointed 
out that sales during the 1936 drought 
will result in the “smallest supply of 
meats [in 1937] in more than fifteen 
years.” The report also said that “the 
general level of livestock and meat 
prices is expected to be higher.” 


KEYSTONE 


Fewer live pigs, cheaper dead ones 
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Bic Four: From the standpoint of 
dollar sales, meat packing is the most 
important domestic industry.  Scat- 
tered over the country are some 1,200 
packers and local butchers, but four 
large concerns account for 40 per cent 
of the domestic meat supply. 


This week, Wilson & Co. of Chicago, 
last of the Big Four to report, issued 
its annual statement for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31, 1936. Highlights of the 
four statements: 


WILSON & CO.: Sales amounted to 
$253,226,103—-13.5 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. Net earnings were $4,- 
068,457, equivalent to $12.52 a share on 
the preferred stock and $1.06 on the 
common. According to Edward Foss 
Wilson, company president: “. . . proc- 
essing taxes accrued from Nov. 2, 
1935, to Jan. 6, 1936, less charges re- 
lating thereto, have now been credited 
back to profit and loss.” 


ARMOUR & Co.: Sales amounted to 
$748,935,218, largest since 1930. Ton- 
nage of prolucts sold: 10.8 per cent 
above last year. Net earnings: equiva- 
lent to 74 cents a share on the common 
stock after preferred dividends—an in- 
crease from 57 cents per common share 
a year ago. 


CUDAHY PACKING Co.: Sales. volume 
increased 11.82 per cent to $201,605,825. 
Net income: $1,815,613, equal to $2.67 
per common share, a substantial jump 
over the preceding year’s figure ol 
$1,211,073, or $1.35 a share. E. A. 
Cudahy Jr., president, said that “in 
spite of the droughts of 1934 and 1936, 
the livestock industry is facing the fu- 
ture with confidence.” 


Swirt & Co.: Largest meat packer 
in the world, Swift last year broke all 
tonnage records. Sales volume jumped 
8.39 per cent to $831,671,748. Earn- 
ings, equivalent to 1.46 cents per dollar 
of sales, amounted to 5.31 per cent on 
the total shareholders’ investment. 

Yet net income dropped from $2.99 4 
share in the previous fiscal year to 
$1.49. In his report G. E. Swift, presi 
dent of the company, said: “We are 
not satisfied with the year’s results. 
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We shall have to earn a larger return 
on our investment before we can re- 
gard our accomplishments as _ satis- 
factory.” 


BANKS: Convalescing Rapidly 
But Not Yet Off the Sick List 


In the three years, 1932 through 1934, 
the average bank president was about 
as cheerful as a patient before a major 
operation. Politicians called him names. 
Nervous depositors stood in line to with- 
draw their money. Banks that suc- 
seeded in remaining solvent couldn’t 
make a profit: interest rates were ruin- 
ously low and businessmen too scared to 
borrow. 

But the crisis gradually wore off, and 
jin 1935 the majority of financial institu- 
tions nosed out of the red. Last week 
banks throughout the country started 
publishing their statements of condition 
as of Dec. 31, 1936; in most cases they 
showed moderate improvement, with de- 
posits at a new high level and substan- 
tial additions to surplus and undivided 
profits (see table). 


Explanation for the rally appeared in 
the latest statement of reporting mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. This revealed that loans and in- 
vestments at the end of 1936 totaled 
$22,931,000,000, a 10 per cent increase 
since 1935. Still more significant was 
the fact that commercial loans, the tra- 
ditional backbone of bank earnings, 
rose $889,000,000 during the year to a 
total of $4,290,000,000—up 26 per cent. 

Many banks also added to 1936 in- 
come by boosting service charges, par- 
ing expenses, and reaping sizable prof- 
its on security transactions. 

Since the wholesale closings in recent 
years weeded out most of the weaker 
institutions, financiers are inclined to 
agree with J. F. T. O’Connor, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, that “banks are 
today operating on a sounder basis than 
at any other time in the history of 
American banking.’”” Number of bank 
suspensions last year: 44, compared 
with an average of 706 annually in the 
decade, 1921-1930. All but two of last 
year’s failures were insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Worries: Realists know that the 
banking-world millenium hasn’t yet ar- 
rived. Interest rates are still too low 
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stead of indicating new accumulations 
of wealth, reflects largely the govern- 
ment’s heavy expenditures through 
deficit financing. 

Many bankers are apprehensive over 
the amount of government bonds they 
now hold—constituting more than 40 
per cent of total loans and investments 
of Federal Reserve members. “A de- 
cline of 20 per cent in the government 
security market,” warned George V. 
McLaughlin, president of the Brooklyn 
Trust Co., “would impair the capital of 
the average bank.” 

Another source of worry is the change 
that has taken place in recent years in 
the character of banks’ earning assets. 
Before the depression, commercial loans 
comprised about half the total, with in- 
vestments and capital loans accounting 
in about equal parts for the remainder. 
Today investments make up 60 per cent 
of the average bank’s earning assets, 
while commercial loans comprise only 
19 per cent. Despite last year’s in- 
crease, loans to businessmen total only 
one-third of the 1928 level. Because of 
the ease with which companies can tap 
the security .markets, many doubt if 
banks’ commercial loans will ever re- 
gain their former importance. 

In the circumstances, bankers are 
turning to new pastures in order to 
bolster earning power. Many have 
opened personal-loan departments; 
others are entering the field of con- 
sumer credit. They are finding install- 
ment financing, particularly of auto- 
mobiles, a lucrative source of income 
hitherto neglected by most commercial 
banks. 

FEDERAL Reserve Report: Congress 
created the Federal Reserve System to 
give the country a sounder, more liquid 
credit mechanism; the idea wasn’t to 
pile up profits. Yet each year for the 
past two decades, regardless of the ups 
and downs of commercial bank earn- 
ings, the Federal Reserve Banks have 
consistently reported net income. 

Last week the Reserve Board in 
Washington reported preliminary 1936 
figures for the twelve banks. Net earn- 
ings: $12,644,000, compared with $9,437,- 
000 in 1935. Chief sources of earnings: 
interest on government securities, 
profits on security sales, bills purchased 
and discounted, industrial advances. 

Member banks, which own the stock 





THE COUNTRY’S TEN LARGEST BANKS 





Surplus and 
Resources Undivided Profits 
Dec.31,1936 Dec.31,1935 Dec.31,1933 Dec.31,1935 
Chase National (New York).. $2,562,182,000 $2,350,549,000 $126,734,000 $ 71,897,000 
Guaranty Trust (New York).. 2,086,979,000 1,847,434,000 179,357,000 177,398,000 


National City (New York)...... 
nk of America National 


1,904,800, 


1,430,337,000 


1,880,680,000 55,963,000 40,644,000 





1,277,419,000 55,024,000 50,868,000 


Continental Ilinois (Chicago) 1,232,513,000 1.141,086,000 29,402,000 _— 16,013,000 
Bankers Trust (New York).... 1,079,173,000 1,081,669,000 73,938,000 68,386,000 
First National (Chicago).......... 991,280,000 »394,000 30,892,000 16,879,000 
Central Hanover (New York) 979,309,000 914,772,000 66,798,000 62,597,000 
First National (Boston)............ 756,202,000 729,599,000 49,471,000 47,879,000 
anufacturers Trust 
ame || EATS Tae 749,564,000 673,012,000 41,779,000 11,549,000 





for a comfortable profit margin. Fur- | 
ther, the huge increase in deposits, in- | 


























BARGAIN 
COUNTER 


Two travel bargains in one! 
First, lowest winter rail fares! 
Second, all the added economies and 
comforts Union Pacific now-offers— 
low price meals; free coach pillows 
and porter service; soft blue night 
lights; Registered Nurse-Stewardess 
service ; air-conditioning. 

ROUND TRIP FARES 

FROM CHICAGO 


in deep-cushioned, 
reclining coach 
seats. Go any day 
—six months return 
limit. (Only $34.50 
one way). 

















in modern Pullman 
Tourist Sleepers — 
berth extra. Go 
any day. Stay six 
months if you like. 








in standard Pull- 
man Sleeping Cars 
—berth extra. Go 
any day— 30-day 
return limit. 


bealder Dawe 


GOING OR RETURNING 


Don’t miss this inspiring spectacle 
going to or from Southern Cali- 
fornia. It’s easy and inexpensive via 
Union Pacific—just a short trip from 
Las Vegas, Nevada. Between trains 
— low-cost, all-expense tours to the 
Dam, including inspection, sight- 
seeing and boat trip on Lake Mead. 


W. S. Basinger 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 324 































Union Pacific Bldg. 



















PACIFIC 


© Road of The Streamliners and The Challenger ¢ 
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of the Reserve banks, as usual received 
a 6 per cent dividend—amounting to 


- $7,829,000. After this distribution, most 


of the remaining earnings were added 
‘to reserves for contingencies and sur- 
plus. 


eS 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


e National Munitions Board reported | 


that for thirteen months from Dec. 1, 
1935, to Jan. 1, 1937, exports of articles 


which required licensing with the State | 


Department - as “ “miunitions” totaled 
$31,543,925. Airplanes, parts, and mo- 
tors accounted for $25,072,925. China 
was the largest single purchaser, tak- 
ing more than 23 per cent of the total. 


® Hupp Motor Car Corp. stockholders 
approved a plan of recapitalization for 
the company which will enable ‘it to 
proceed with production of 1937 models 
already designed. 


® A ‘National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion’s poll of the industry indicated that 
store sales of furniture in 1937 might 


‘exceed 1936 sales by as much as 14 per 
cent. ~ >. 


- ©. The Walsh-Healey Act, providing that 


bidders on government contracts above 


$10,000 must guaranteé production un- , 
der specified labor conditions, took a ; 
beating from the copper industry. *-The | 


United States’ Navy needed 200,000 
pounds of copper and needed it in a 
hurry. Copper. firms failed to bid. The 
navy had.to buy in the open market— 
as’ permitted in emergency. Calumet 
& Hecla got half. Price: 12.205 cents a 
pound, delivered at the Portsmouth 
(N.H.) Navy Yard. Kennecott got the 
other half at 12.175 delivered at the 
Washington Navy Yard. 


® Department,-‘dry goods, and variety 


stores did. a business totaling $5,900,- | 


000,000. in 1936, 12 per cent more than 
in 1935, and the most since.1930. The 


‘National Retail Dry Goods Association 


announced that this figure represents 
the third ‘consecutive yearly improve- 
ment: 1935 figures were only 18 per 
cent below the volume for 1929. 


© J. M. Symes, vice president in charge 
of operations and maintenance of the 
Association of American Railroads, an- 
nounced that a 5 per cent increase in 
freight traffic in 1937 would mean that 


railroads must purchase 60,000 new 


freight cars and 800 locomotives. An 


~increase of.15 per cent would call for 


180,000 new cars and 2,400 locomotives. 
Current estimates indicated for the first 
quarter an increase in carloadings of 
9.2 per cent over a year ago. 


® For the third consecutive week elec- 


tric power production showed a decline. 
Production for the week ending Jan. 2 
totaled 2,069,266,000 kilowatt hours, 
11:6 per cent more than for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago but lower 
than the week ending Dec. 26, -1935. 
The current decline results partly from 
seasonal factors and partly from labor 
troubles which have curtailed the use 
of power in the automotive and allied 
industries. 


ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Cecil De Mille Glorifies 


History of American Frontier 


The motion-picture industry’s debt to 
Cecil B. De Mille, like the war debt owed 
the United States, is easier discussed 
than repaid. De Mille was the first man 
to improve the visual art of the screen 
with artificial or “effect” lighting. He 
is the acknowledged and-stfll-fond par- 
ent of the spectacular film. His contem- 
poraries credit him with having devel- 
oped more: stars than any other indi- 
vidual. Millions of lay admirers will 
always ‘remember him as the director 
who glorified bathtubs and beautiful 





ces 
—<— 


may not have been as inordinately at. 
tractive as Gary Cooper makes him 
but that is nothing to complain of. Nor 
is the fact that a great deal of the his. 
tory is apocryphal. The Congressiong] 
Record bears out enough of. Hickok’s 
story to substantiate De Mille’s treat. 
ment, including the scandal of a Wash. 
ington syndicate selling repeating rifles 
to Indians who were, as a result, con- 
sistently outshooting the army men. 
The story has side channels that dif- 
fuse the action: Hickok’s strained love 
affair with the tomboyish Calamity 
Jane—vividly portrayed by Jean Arthur 
—and their capture by Chief Yellow 
Hand; his friendship for the youthful 
Buffalo Bill (James Ellison) and their 
stand against a Cheyenne army. How- 
ever, it is the tracking down of the gun- 





Chief Yellow Hand describes the party he’s planning for Gary Cooper and Jean Arthur 


women—the latter, more often than not, 
within the former. 

With The Plainsman, which he has 
just made for Paramount, the director 
glorifies American history for a change. 
The film is of the type known to the 
trade as a “Western” or “horse opera” 
—a catchall term applied to Bengal 
Lancers and Light Brigadiers as well 
as to cowboy-Indian thrillers. The. he- 
roes are white; the villians, black— 
with a special classification for the ram- 
paging redskins who wipe out General 
Custer, among others, before the United 
States Army starts to score. There is 
nothing here that hasn’t been done of- 
ten before, only this time it is done by 
De Mille. 

Wild Bill Hickok, Buffalo Bill Cody, 
Calamity Jane, General Custer—these 
and many more red-blooded Americans 
step from the pages of our fantastic 
frontier history to liven the broad can- 
vas ‘on which De Mille catches the epic 
of a young nation pushing westward. 

The story, based on Frank Wilstach’s 
careful piography of Wild Bill Hickok, 
comes close to presenting an authentic 
account of the notorious bad man. He 


trading Lattimer (Charles Bickford) 
that preoccupies Hickok and results in 
his assassination. 

De Mille directed the location shoot- 
ing by his own brand of remote con- 
trol. He remained at the studio while 
Arthur Rosson took the company, with 
the exception of the principals, into the 
wilds of Montana and Wyoming. For 
his extras Rosson employed 600 mem- 
bers of the Wyoming National Guard 
and 2,500 Cheyennes from the—believe 
it or not—Rosebud Reservation. De 
Mille kept an open wire from studio 
to location and referred constantly to 
photographs, charts, and «a 10-foot 
model of the most important set. 

This set, a barricaded island in 4 
shallow river, serves as the background 
for the most spectacular sequence in 
the film. In it Yellow Hand’s hordes 
besiege a handful of troopers and are 
repelled, principally by the efforts of 
Cooper and Ellison—who never left the 
studio lot. 

The trick wasn’t done with mirrors. 
A replica of ‘the barricades was buill 
in the studio. The principals crouched 
behind it and faced, not the charging 
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Indians, but a screen on which was 
jashed Rosson’s filming of their charge. 
When an Indian toppled from a horse 
on Rosson’s screen, a trooper on the 
set marked his fall .with a rifle shot. 
It was a fancy job of synchronization. 
The loss in realism, even if the specta- 
tor is forewarned, is nil. De Mille’s 
nand is still quicker than a million 
eyes. 

The director’s particular innovation 
in “The Plainsman,”’- strangely, was 
neither in production nor direction. It 
has been the Hollywood practice to pre- 
view films at theatres in Los Angeles 
and ‘its environs, watch audience reac- 
tion, and. solicit criticism. Then the 
picture is cut—sometimes scenes re- 
filmed—with the public’s comments in 
mind. 

De Mille had no faith in Los An- 
gelenos as film barometers. He felt that 
they had been seeing previews at the 
rate of eighteen or twenty a week, and 
that even those in the audience who 
were not professionals had appointed 
themselves critics. ‘As a result,” he 
pointed out, “the Hollywood preview 
has become a hindrance and a decep- 
tion for the producer.” 

So De Mille previewed “The Plains- 
man” in key cities:of the East, Sout;, 
and Midwest. From audiences glad to 
be spectators rather than critics, he 
got more than he had hoped for; he 
got his first inkling of the enthusiasm 
with which the film will be received. 

Perhaps that changed his mind about 
“Samson and Delilah,” which was to 
have been his next film. De Mille post- 
poned the biblical picture in favor of 
more American history. In his next 
effort, ships will be substituted for 
horses; instead of gallant Westerners, 
there will be the pirates Sir Henry Mor- 
gan and Jean Lafitte. 


STAGE: Sam Dodsworth in Cork 
Is Walter Huston’s Othello 


In the dressing room of the New 
Amsterdam Theatre—where John Drew 
made up for “‘Trelawney of the Wells,” 
where Will Rogers prepared for his 
“Ziegfeld Follies” lariat swinging, and 
irom which Marilyn Miller danced down 
the stairs to “Sally’—an old-timer, a 
former vaudeville hoofer, now dons be- 
jeweled costumes and puts on the dark- 
ish grease paint of Shakespeare’s Othel- 
lo. Walter Huston, presented by Max 
Gordon, opened in the play last week. 

The New York critics think the Afri- 
can character should be played as an 
emotional, highly strung person. Hus- 
ton differs: ‘“‘The text shows how to act 
Othello. He was a civilized man. If he 
hadn’t been, how could a sweet girl like- 
Desdemona love him? I am willing to 
argue with all of the critics on the 
interpretation .. . 

“The best way I know to describe 
Othello is to call him a Dodsworth in 
cork. Othello loved his friends and 
trusted them. Sam Dodsworth [whom 
Huston played on both stage and 
screen] did the same thing; he believed 
in Fran and would have gone on doing 
80 if he hadn’t become emotionally in- | 
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Comnree Ship Captain 
Plot His Course .. 
with the Sextant ? 


7° find the position of a ship on the earth’s surface, the 

navigator measures the angle between the sun or a star 
and the horizon. This he does with an instrument called a 
sextant. In the New Merriam-Webster you will find the proc- 
ess clearly described, as well as hundreds of other interest- 
ing operations and methods of science. 


How Does a Beam of Light Open a Door? 
This is only one of the amazing ways in which a photoelec- 
tric cell is employed to do useful work automatically. The 
working of different types of these cells is shown in words 
and diagrams in the New Merriam-Webster. 


What Causes a Rainbow ? How the sun's rays are 
bent and reflected by falling drops in a shower is explained 
clearly in WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
SECOND EDITION. 


oe is almost no limit to the completeness with which the New Merriam-Webster covers the 
world of nature in word and picture. Among the pictures are full-page color plates of moths 
and butterflies, birds, wild flowers, State flowers, and poisonous plants. 


A NEW CREATION—“THE SUPREME AUTHORITY” 
maa 


For practical information—for study—for looking 
up things mentioned in your reading—you can turn 
to the New Merriam-Webster with the assurance 
that you will find your needs filled by 207 of the 
world’s greatest authorities. Complete and satisfy- 
ing answers to questions on law, business, manu- 
facturing, engineering, medicine, chemistry, bac- 
teriology, astronomy, aviation, radio, sound pic- 
tures, gems, coins, color, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of other topics. 


UET-S ITE Me tibaelaiit-haleli Medel s 
Your Whole Lifetime in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


The New Merriam-Webster Is & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 723, 


pringfield, Mass. | 
Mail Coupor. for FREE BOOK: | Please send me without cost or obligation full in- 


“Through WONDERLAND with WEBSTER" =f ii"iwond' fulton’ ‘sas'nen woclot, “Tisessh | 
Cot Zour free copy of this fascinating picture booklet UNDESLARD with WHESTER.” 
which shows you onishing marvels. 
Merriam-Webster at your book- 
dealer‘s. The circular trade-mark identifies it. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 723, Springfield, Mass. 
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Emilia (Natalie Hall) unwittingly prepares Desdemona (Nan Sunderland) for her murder 
by Othello (Walter Huston), kept at the suffocation point by lago (Brian Aherne) 


volved with: Mrs. Cortright. He was 
turned by his faith in her, while Othello 
was swayed by his faith in Iago. If I 
could act twice as well as I can, I would 
still characterize Othello as I do.” 

One floor down, the other star of the 
revival has his dressing room. Brian 
Aherne, called from England to portray 
Iago, joined the company after it had 
opened out of town. “I studied the play 
during my crossing. I did not know 
what cuts Robert Edmond Jones, the 
director, had made so I learned all of 
the speeches. When I got around to re- 
hearsing I was pretty mixed. But Wal- 
ter Huston has more patience than any 
actor I have ever known. He stopped 
dozens of times to help me, changed his 
business. to adapt it to mine. When he 
asked me to share starring with him, 
I was very moved. It is the first time 
I have ever been starred. 

“There is little new to say of Iago. 
He is conscious of his intellectual su- 
periority and governed by pure intel- 
lect. I like the role, and I like to do 
Shakespeare.” 


Huston’s first Shakespearean venture 
again proves him a competent, intelli- 
gent actor. If he does not reach the ex- 
pected emotional heights, the fault lies 
in his conception of the part and in the 
American inability to speak iambic 
pentameter. 


In the role of the Machiavellian Iago, 
done with zest and humor, Aherne’s 
performance is reminiscent of John 
Barrymore’s Hamlet. Especially effec- 
tive is Aherne’s trick, in his many 
soliloqguies, of taking the audience into 
his confidence and making them a part 
of his contrivings. 

The two actors share honors with 
Robert Edmond Jones, director, who al- 
so designed the costumes and sets. 
Typical effect: in the opening scene, 
Iago wears a brown costume, and the 
back drop is a different shade of the 
same color; against this plays his shad- 
ow, a wicked green, which immediately 
fixes the character’s temperament. 
Jones’s inspired sets should be a model 
for other Shakespearean productions. 





WIDE WORLD 


‘High Tor’: Guthrie McClintic, Peggy Ashcroft, Maxwell Anderson, and Burgess Meredith 
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FANTASY: Burgess Meredith Attain, 
New Heights on Hudson River Summi, 


In “High Tor,” Guthrie McClintic’s 
new production at the Martin Beck 
Theatre, New York, Maxwell Anderson 
turns broad-comedy and fantasy writer. 
It is a fresh field for Anderson—anq 
he’s not altogether successful in jt. 
But his effort is so delightful, his 
ambiguity doesn’t matter. 

Van Dorn (Burgess Meredith, one 
American actor who knows how tp 
speak poetic lines) owns High Tor, q 
hilltop above the Hudson. Judge Skim. 
merhorn and Art J. Biggs (Thomas Ww. 
Ross and Harold Moffet, who put over 
some excellent comedy scenes) want to 
buy the land for a highway. 

To the discomfort of his fiancee, 
Judith (Phyllis Welch), Van Dorn is 
not interested in work or money. Hat- 
ing civilization, he lives in a cabin, 
hunts and fishes for food, and has 
plenty of time to lie on the Tor and 
dream. 

Driven by his hatred of capitalism, 
he tells the two financiers a legend of 
the region: 

When Hendrik Hudson first sailed up 
the river, one boat and its crew were 
lost. But the men and one woman, 
Lise, reached shore. (As Lise, Peggy 
Ashcroft makes her American debut 
with a believable as well as ethereal 
characterization:) The lost crew still 
await the return of their comrades; 
they cannot be rescued until they come 
in contact with modern mortals. Often, 
before a storm, they are seen scurry- 
ing among the rocks. 


The financiers are all for making 
tracks for home. But Van Dorn warns 
them to beware. A ‘storm is brewing. 
Perhaps they will never get down the 
precarious path to: their automobile. 

So intense is Vaéi:Dorn’s dislike and 
so strong his belief in the individual's 
ghost—or ideal—self, that the Dutch- 
men and the woman sense his comrade- 
ship and appear before him and his 
worldly visitors. Then comes the 
comedy. 


The crew (led by Charles D. Brown, 
who as a reprobate sailor surpasses his 
previous fine performances) place the 
businessmen in a steam shovel and leave 
them suspended for the night far from the 
earth. Gangsters, arriving to visit their 
hiding place, are intimidated by the 
man “dressed in a big hat and plus 
fours whom you could see through.” 
Lise responds to Van Dorn, and he 
finds in her all that Judith lacks. 


Through these contacts with twen- 
tieth-century men, the ghosts are liber- 
ated, and a ship takes them home. Van 
Dorn, realizing the futility of combat- 
ing machinery, rejoins Judith, and they 
continue their quest of an idea! world. 

Anderson makes a strong plea for 
the subconscious self. But in his third 
act, as usual, he doesn’t know what to 
do with his characters. Nevertheless 
the adroit combination of poignant fan- 
tasy and comedy holds his audience. 
The playwright is fortunate in Guthrie 
McClintic’s direction, in Jo Mielzinger’s 
authentic settings, and in a first-rate 
cast. 
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DETECTIVE: Sherlock Holmes’s 
Cocaine Habit Is Only a Rumor 


Not since Dickens contributed his 
galaxy of puppets has any author cre- 
ated so widely appreciated a character 
as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s suave 
Baker Street detective, Sherlock 
Holmes. So lively was the character- 
ation that people have discussed 
Holmes as though he were a real per- 
son. Although no two have been able 
to agree on what college he attended 
or whether or not he was wealthy, the 
world has generally agreed on one 
point: Holmes was a cocaine addict. 

So firm was this notion that his 
“Quick Watson, the needle’ became an 


CULVER 
‘Quick Watson, the needle’ 


everyday flippancy. This solidly en- 
trenched notion crumbled before the 
august Lancet, British medical journal 
which arrived in the United States last 
week. 

“The history of Holmes’s alleged 
drug addiction,” the magazine found, 
“began ... before July, 1887, and was 
gradually discontinued under Watson’s 
treatment ... 

“Now Holmes ... was a man of im- 
mense mental resource . . . an expert 
chemist, an accomplished linguist .. . 
a composer ... That a man with such 
resources should be driven by ennui to 
seek distraction in cocaine is . .. im- 
probable... 

“The victim to cocaine is lacking in 
mental capacity—incurious, vacuous, 
needing the gross stimulus of a drug 
to rouse his interest in life ... All 
this is the antithesis of what we find 
in Holmes... 

“The explanation is . . . that Holmes 
was pulling the good Watson's leg... 
The puncture marks could easily be 
counterfeited . . . It was like Holmes 
to enjoy mystifying Watson. 

“What happened when Watson... 
did protest is consistent with the hypoth- 
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esis of the leg-pull: ‘He did not seem 
offended. On the contrary, he put his 
fingertips together, and leaned his el- 
bows on the arms of his chair, like one 
who has a relish for the conversa- 
ee 

“The hypothesis explains also Wat- 
son’s account of his ‘weaning’ treat- 
ment ... . Watson after his marriage 
purchased a small practice in Padding- 
ton. Holmes naturally wished to en- 
courage his friend in his role of general 
medical practitioner by allowing him 
to think he was successfully treating a 
difficult case of drug addiction.” 

After building up his case, The Lan- 
cet’s “occasional correspondent” con- 
cludes sadly: “This ... reflects un- 
favorably on the professional compe- 
tence of Dr. Watson; but the interests 
of truth are paramount...” 


DENTISTRY: Official New York 
Report Approves a Painkiller 


Thanksgiving Day, 1935, Dr. Leroy 
Hartman, pleasant, white-haired den- 
tistry professor at Columbia Univer- 
sity, made front-page news. He had, 
he claimed, discovered a painkiller that 
might make the dental drill no more 
fearful than a pair of barber’s shears. 

Since that day Dr. Hartman has had 
little peace. A barrage of criticism 
poured forth from dentists. Why, they 
asked petulantly, must they wait two 
months for a joint meeting of the First 
and Second District New York Dental 
Societies to obtain the formula? 

This phase of the controversy ended 
when Dr. Hartman stampeded 3,200 
attentive dentists by handing out free 
copies of the formula and directions 
for use. 

A second period of grief began as con- 
flicting reports on its efficacy started 
rolling in. In New York the Guggen- 
heim Dental Clinic reported 80 per 
cent favorable results with children’s 
cavities; the University of Michigan 
Dental School found the solution of 
thymol, alcohol, and ether of dubious 
value; the Chicago Dental Society re- 
corded partial or complete remission 
of pain in 64 per cent of 23,276 cases. 

To settle the argument, New York’s 
First District Dental Society decided 
to conduct a carefully controlled series 
of tests with the aid of 25 dentists. Re- 
sults of 476 trials, analyzed by the 
Metropolitan Life’s statistical depart- 
ment were made public last week: the 
solution completely removed pain 36 
per cent of the time, lessened it 35¢*per 
cent, and had no effect 29 per cent. 

The solution apparently worked bet- 
ter on children than on adults, better 
on front teeth than on grinders. It was 
more effective on gum-line cavities 
than on others. 

Dentists who followed Dr. Hartman’s 
suggestion of using punctured rubber 
sheets, slid over teeth to hold out saliva, 
noted 43 per cent success. Where cot- 
ton rolls were wedged under lips to 
keep the tooth dry, only 27 per cent 
success was recorded. 

Final judgment: “It has.a definite 
value in dental practice.” 
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" WRITING: Established Authors 


Skim Cream of Air Script Work 


With a whistle and a whurroo, Ren- 
frew rides again; lusty cheers greet 
Jack Armstrong; Buck Rogers dives in- 
to the 25th century in a whirl of futuris- 
tic music. Each weekday about 50 dra- 
matic sketches are broadcast over the 
four national networks. Local stations 
air countless others. 

Last week another skit, “Hope Al- 
den’s Romance’’—tale of a thirtyish, 
New England librarian who wants to 
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. Terribly easy’ 


Margaret Sangster: *. 
see life—made its bow over WOR 
(MBS). Five days a week at 4 P.M., 
Hope will face her problems by courtesy 
of Tastybread. 

Her creator: Margaret Sangster, 
spinner of modern, sophisticated yarns. 
“It’s terribly easy,” commented the au- 
thor on her first radio job. ‘Most of it 
is conversation, and you get an awful 
lot of money.” 

Her opinion dovetailed with that of 
the elite of America’s hack writers. 
Established pulp and slick magazine 
authors as well as minor mass-produc- 
tion novelists find radio a literary gold- 
field. 

Such stand-bys as Virginia Dale 
(“Five Star Jones”), Talbot Mundy 
(“Jack Armstrong”), Frank (Borden 
Chase) Fowler (“Betty and Bob”), 
Phyllis Duganne (“The Kid Sister’), 
and William Corcoran (“Love Song’) 
turn out a steady stream of scripts. 
Lulu, Vollmer, a brilliant Broadway 
playwright, did “Moonlight and Honey- 
suckle” for NBC. Maxwell Anderson 
has done dramas for World Peaceways. 

Radio writing follows a _ time-tried 
routine. “An advertising agency signs 
2 author at a price ranging from $200 

to $1,000 a week, gives him a list of 
paver names, the title and length of 

, and tells him to go aheaa:’ 


od the, script is submitted,;: 


» 


‘and sponsors go into conference, ‘ant 


the sketch is “noodled’’—torn apart, 
everyone’s ideas inserted, then reassem- 
bled. 

Authors may do anything from maim- 
ing to murdering their characters. But 
they must not marry them; that would 
start a new serial. Characters must be 
simple, involved in simple situations, 
and talk like the man in the street. The 
tone of writing must be either highly 
melodramatic or highly emotional. 
Theme and characters must be repeated 
in each broadcast so that new listeners 
may get into the swing of the narrative. 
The general rule of thumb is overem- 
phasis and deliberate writing down. 
Blackett, Sample & Hummert, a New 
York agency that enjoys outstanding 
success with dramatic presentations, in- 
sists that scripts be written to a 10- 
year-old level. 

Despite these “must” rules, most 
radio serials cannot hold an audience 
for more than fifteen minutes. The 
maximum listening limit of any “talk 
show” is half an hour. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
army of smalltime, free-lance writers 
who do jobs on a piecework basis find 
themselves the poorest paid of their 
clan. Five to twenty-five dollars is a 
good price for their work. A manager 
of a Midwest chain recently quit be- 
cause he was forced to produce 400 
different shows weekly on a budget of 
$386. 


Ten years after radio’s debut into 
big business, drama on the air remains 
lucrative for the few top writers, an 
underpaid job for the others. A few 
outstanding bits of original writing and 
adaptation—mostly foreign—have ap- 
peared. Standards are generally pretty 
juvenile; the majority of radio scripts 
fit the description of Irving Reis, CBS 
director: the work of “frustrated hacks 
from other professions.” 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Jan. 16, to Friday, Jan. 22 





Light-face figures indicate 

A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Standard Time. 

SERIOUS: 

“School Child and Crime Prevention”: Dis- 
cussion by Dr. William M. Lewis, president 
of Lafayette College, and Austin H. Mac- 
Cormack, New York Commissioner of Cor- 


rection. Sat. 2:00 NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Foreign News: Pierre de Lanux, foreign 
editor of the New York Courier des Etats 
Unis. Sun. 1:30 CBS (WABC).* 

Igor Stravinsky: The Russian composer- 
conductor directs the New York Philhar- 
monic. Sun. 3:00 CBS. 

American Shipping: ‘“‘The School of the 
Air’ presents the history of the United 
States on the;sea. Mon. 2:85 CBS;*~ 
Presidential Inauguration: MBS (WOR), 
NBC-Blue (WJZ) and Red, CBS, Wed. 9:30. 


LIGHT: 
Evelyn Laye: The blond English musical- 
comedy stdr teams up with Ed Wynn. Sat. 
8:00 NBC-Blue. 
“The 1937 Radio Show”: Variety program 
featuring Ray Knight and his Cuckoos. Sun. 
6:00 MBS. 
Varsity Show: John Held Jr. presides as 
master of ceremonies on an all-collegiate 
talent program. Fri. 10:30 NBG-Red.* 


SPORTS: 
Racing: Bryan’ Field’ @escribes the ,Hialeah 
Park (Miami, Fla.) season. First RaceFort 
Dallas Handicap,” Sat. 3:30 MBS. * s 


*Indicates premiere of. series, <. 
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ADVERTISER: New Print Dress 
Smartens Up a Local Characte; 


Residents of Montgomery, Ala., note 
last week that “Grandma” sported a 
new dress. Instead of light Cheltenham, 
she flaunted bold Bodoni type and hag 
made herself up in eight columns in- 
stead of seven. "Most everybody agreed 
that she looked right chipper, despite 
her 108 years. 

Nobody knows how The Montgomery 
Advertiser acquired her nickname of 
“Grandma,” but enemies believe that it 


ACME 
Hall admires that mustache—hit’s purty’ 


reflects her penchantefor vituperative 
scolding. The changed format was dic- 
tated by the necessity for a new press— 
standard eight columns—and a desire 
to appear more modern. Editorially no 
change was necessary. The paper's 
outlook has been modern for years. 
There’s nothing it enjoys more than a 
lively battle. 


Founded in 1828, The Advertiser first 
reflected the Jacksonian Democratic 
views of its editor, a Professor Patter- 
son. His opinions were so vigorously 
expressed that the Whigs ran him out 
of town, and there is no record of his 
ever returning. 


Thereafter the paper advocated se- 
cession, fought bigotry and bad govern- 
ment during the Reconstruction years, 
and bolted the regular Bryan ticket in 
1896 over free-silver. It has seldom hesi- 
tated to print news which Would out- 
rage friends as well as foes in the small, 
sensitive community. 


Buiasts: To this brave past Grover 
Cleveland Hall, the present editor, has 
proved a worthy heir. He signalized his 
advent in Montgomery, as associate edi- 
tor of The Advertiser, by defending 
Alice Longworth’s right to smoke cig- 
arettes. Since that day in 1910 he has 
battled prohibition and blue laws and 
waged unceasing war _on. bills directed 
against evolution, alleged sedition, and 
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Reds. Such measures, Hall believes, 
restrict intellectual freedom. 

When he moved into the chief edi- 
tor’s chair in 1926, State officials, cler- 

, and thousands of Alabama citizens 
were either active Ku Kluxers or sup- 
porters of the Klan. During the three 
preceding years the white-sheeted fig- 
ures had flogged about 200 men and 
women. 

Hall loosed a series of thunderous 
plasts against the floggers. In 1927 he 
went to work on United States Senator 
Tom Heflin, urging the Klan leader to 
submit to a psychiatric test of his san- 
ity. Heflin, who had hitherto enjoyed 
jmmunity from daily newspaper criti- 
cism, promptly pledged 35 audiences 
to boycott The Advertiser. 

But Hall merely dipped into the the- 
saurus for more virulent adjectives. He 
forced the State government to prose- 
cute some of the Klan floggers and in- 
cidentally won.the Pulitzer Prize for 
the best editorials of the year. He kept 
hot after Heflin until 1930 when an in- 
flamed electorate smoked the Senator 
out of Washington. Now, thanks large- 
ly to Hall, the Kleagles are as tame as 
beagles. 

The editor frequently picks on the 
clergy: His dislike of preachers dates 


from an experience on The Dothan 


(Ala.) Daily Siftings, which Hall ed- 
ited before he came to Montgomery. 
The leading Methodist preacher de- 
nounced an innocent dance as an ob- 
scene show and instituted a boycott of 
the paper when Hall objected. 

But Hall has a way of making his 
fiercest enemies like him. Though he 
constantly opposes clerical attempts to 
write doctrines into law, the pastors 
are always coming in on friendly calls. 
So is Tom Heflin. He and Hall now 
swap stories far into the night. 


Ipots: Hall is an ardent supporter of 
Roosevelt, whom he considers a prophet 
of the machine age. The Advertiser, 
he says, is “trying to reconcile Bour- 
bons to the facts of a changing life.” 

Among modern journalists he has 
few idols. He looks back regretfully 
te the days of Frank Cobb of The New 
York World and Henry Watterson of 
The Louisville Courier-Journal. Spokes- 
man of a paper with 37,000 readers, he 
tas no wish to move to a big-town jour- 
nal because none of them satisfy him. 
Of New York he explains: “There is 
not today a truly great newspaper edi- 
tor in the entire city. New York’s edi- 
tors have native wisdom and acquired 
culture; they are bright and entertain- 
ing, but they lack passion .. .” 

Of that commodity Hall appears -at 
first glance to have little. Somewhat 
foppish despite the obesity with which 
his 49 years have endowed him, he in- 
variably carries a cane. Each morn- 
ing he stops at a florist’s to get a fresh 
Talisman rose for his buttonhole. 

But there’s no dandy in his character. 
Soon his office is filled with the fumes 
of cigars whose butts are tossed on 
the floor. Any cub is privileged to burst 
in with a demand for a cheroot or a 
slug of whisky. If the youngster has a 
new joke, the boss’s belly laughter 
nearly starts the portraits of Lee, Jack- 
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son, and Cleveland out of their frames. 

Hall prides himself on the fact that 
his excellent staff receives very little 
bossing. He seldom changes copy, for 
he respects editorial pride. Yet he 
doesn’t regard his own editorials as 
sacrosanct. If Dan Willis, his pet type- 
setter, doesn’t like some Hall phrase, 
he sets a phrase of his own making un- 
der it. “Nine times out of ten,” says 
Hall, “he’s right.” 

It’s not strange, perhaps, that The 
Advertiser gang—from Richard Fur- 
man Hudson, owner, to the newest cub 
—doesn’t regret Cobb and Watterson 
quite as keenly as Hall does. They 
seem convinced that their red-haired 
editor is a pretty good idol himself. 


RUNYON: Sports Writer Chafes 
In His Former Chief's Mantle 


The death of Arthur Brisbane Dec. 
25 started a fever of speculation about 
his successor. Last week the discussion 
waned, for it was obvious to every 
journalist that Hearst was trying to 
plug the gap with Damon Runyon. 


Monday, Jan. 4, the veteran sports 
writer started a column called “As I 
See It,” syndicated by King Features to 
sixteen Hearst morning newspapers. In 
The New York American it made its 
debut on the “opp page” (opposite the 
editorial). Next day the feature 
swelled to two columns. Thereafter it 
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jumped to page 4, eleven pages nearer 
the former Brisbane stronghold up 
front. 

Readers noted the obvious differences 
between Runyon’s style and Brisbane’s. 
The sports expert made no attempt to 
punch out didactic paragraphs. He 
stuck to his forthright, informative 
style and merely ceased to write about 
sports. But on the third day he whooped 
up one of Brisbane’s favorite subjects. 
Miami Beach, he announced, was hav- 
ing a boom. Friends felt that a few 
snappy pieces devoted to airplanes or 
gorillas would land him on page 1. 

Runyon probably didn’t give a whoop 
how his stuff was played. He accepted 
the editorial torch reluctantly. In his 
first column he announced that there 
would never be another Brisbane, “not 
in our time, anyway.” Not addicted to 
telling the nation how to run itself, he 
couldn’t take himself very seriously. He 
felt that his place was in sports, and 
he wanted to get back there. 

But Runyon’s wishes did not jibe with 
those of his superiors. 


SucKeER: Hearst strategists, who were 
discretely mum about the whole affair 
last week, doubtless told him they were 
in sore need of his help. For Runyon, 
who can act as tough as any of his 
prizefighter, wrestler, or gambler pals, 
has always been a sucker for a hard- 
luck story. 

At Lindy’s restaurant, one of his New 
York hangouts, his arrival is noted 
with pleasure by all the down-and-out 





General Lodijensky 


...again your host in New York's 
most colorful restaurant, more charm- 
ing than ever inits new dress of silver, 


gold and blue. Delightful music... 
entertainment in the Russian manner. 


ALEXANDER BUNCHUK and his 
Russian Eagle Orchestra 
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customers. Often they don’t even wait 
for his advent. One nameless nerve 
phoned him in Miami, reversing the 


_charges from New York, and asked for 


$25 by wire. He got it. 

Although Runyon will dig into his 
well-pressed pants for practically any- 
body in trouble, he’s an especially soft 
touch for heavyweight prizefighters. In 
former years his New York apartment 
resembled a tough boardinghouse. Most 
of the regular diners had tin ears. His 
proteges- included such worthies as 
Wyoming Warner, Napoleon Dorval, 
and Sailor Huffman who finally ob- 
tained a match with Jack Sharkey. 
After watching this alleged battle 
awhile, one irate fan yelled: “Put out 
the lights! They want to be 
alone!”’ 


REPORTER: It was Bris- 
bane himself who called Run- 
yon “America’s greatest re- 
porter.” But it was Runyon’s 
father who enabled him to 
break into print at the age 
of 13. In 1897 the elder Run- 
yon was a printer on The 
Pueblo, Colo., Chieftain, and 
proud of his son’s literary 
efforts. He took a couple of 
the boy’s pieces to the shop 
and unostentatiously slipped 
them into the paper. 

A year later Runyon con- 
vinced recruiting officers that 
he was 18 and persuaded them 
to send him as a soldier to 
the Philippines. After the 
war he reported for The Den- 
ver News, Post, Times, and 
Republic, and finally met the 
late Charles Van Loan, who 
got him a job on The New 
York American sports staff. 


From then on the slim, ner- 
vous reporter had a_ swell 
time. He loved prizefights, 
wrestling matches, ball 
games, and practically every 
other phase of professional’ 
sport. His first stories bore 
his full name—Alfred Damon 
Runyon—but the by-line was cumber- 
some. After a time he dropped the 
Alfred. 

His colorful copy soon made him fa- 
mous in the newspaper world. More- 
over, he made numerous friends who 
gave him a lot of exclusives. By 1913 
he had all the privileges, if not the 
temperament, of a trained seal, and 
cubs regarded him with awe. 

One of them—Jerome Beatty, now 
a fiction writer—learned that Runyon 
could be waspish before his first cup of 
coffee (he drinks about 40 a day): 
when the cub cut in on a conversation, 
Runyon. snapped: “Who the hell asked 
you for your opinion?” But soon the 
coffee—which Runyon absorbed in lieu 
of liquids he had renounced—exerted 
its accustomed effect. The noted sports 
writer sought out Beatty and offered 
apologies. Since then he has helped 
scores of youngsters to better jobs and 
once advocated the employment of tal- 
ent scouts to locate likely prospects. 

Under Brisbane, Runyon was run 
ragged; so were T. A. Dorgan and 
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Winsor McCay, cartoonists, and Arthur 
(Bugs). Baer, writer (see page 22). 
For one issue of the paper Baer wrote 
six pieces, while Runyon turned out 
seven. By this time, in addition to 
sports, Runyon was covering big sto- 
ries of all kinds: murder trials, wed- 
dings, divorces, political conventions. 
Nights spent in restaurants, where 
he sipped coffee while chorus girls and 
mobsters guzzled whisky, yielded the 
raw material of fiction. In 1932 he 
brought out “Guys and Dolls,” a best- 
selling book of short stories. Later 


stories broke into the movies, where 
they created a Runyon rage. Today, 
one agent maintains, Runyon has only 
to say “Oh,” and Hollywood will buy it. 





Runyon would rather write of pugilists than pundits 


ISLANDER: Married to the former 
Patrice del Grande, one of the original 
Texas Guinan girls, Runyon lives in his 
handsome Hibiscus Island villa off 
Miami Beach. He still puts off prom- 
ised fiction until the last possible hour 
and then sits up all night to write it. 
He started writing fiction only after 
friends forced him to. “I couldn’t 
write that stuff,” he used to protest. 
“I wouldn’t know how to start.” 

Singularly taciturn, he once traveled 
all the way from New York to New 
Orleans without saying a word to his 
companion, the late Bill McGeehan. 

“Nice trip,” McGeehan finally ven- 
tured, as the train reached the station. 

“Okay,” said Runyon. 

Poker, which he used to play with 
Sid Mercer and other sports-writing 
colleagues, has given way to rummy 
with his chauffeur. He still hunts a bit, 
though he has yet to collect those 2,500 
bird dogs which he bought at various 
times and left with friends. 

At 52 he retains all his zest for good 
food, snappy clothes, and activity. Not 


isolated despite his island refuge, he 
has attended practically every session 
of the Miami roller-skating derby, ang 
President Roosevelt’s inauguration wij 
see him in Washington. 


PICTORIAL: The Cowles Brothers 
Ask the Public to Take a Look 


Out of a sanctum seven floors above 
a Des Moines newspaper office last 
week came a new picture magazine. 
Gardner and John Cowles, executive 
editor and associate publisher respec- 
tively of The Register and Tribune, 
sponsored the venture. They announced 
the pictorial monthly would accept no 
advertising: for a year. 

With their 10-cént, Collier’s- 
sized gosling called Look, 
they boldly plunged into the 
same duckpond occupied by 
Life and Mid-Week Pictorial. 
Though it boasted of having 
no advertising ~department, 
Look splurged ~-handsomely 
on its own: publicity. . Full- 
page color ads flaunted its 
name in metropolitan dailies 
from Connecticut to Califor- 
nia, with a total circulation 
of 20,000,000—the biggest 
tub-thumping drive put on 
by any magazine in recent 
years. — 

The first ~~ issue—580,000 
copies—popped up on 50,000 
newsstandgsacross the coun- 
try. Within 72 hours dozens 
of cities reported ~a <clean 
sellout, and: the Des Moines 
presses, hardly cool, warmed 
up again to rattle off another 
quarter million; ‘bringing the 
total run up to 830,000. 

Aiming at a lower com- 
mon denominator of the mass 
mind than either of its com- 
petitors, Look fed its audi- 
é ence large gobs.of sex and 
‘acme Violence. Gravure » photos 

showed Japanese prostitutes, 

a woman killed by a skid- 
ding auto, nudes posing as victims of 
the Black Death, two officers slain by 
paroled convicts, Gypsy Rose Lee semi- 
stripped, and two pages of women who 
turned into men. Type space was 
sliced sharply; camera shots were 
striking if raucous; but make-up still 
left the editors with a sloppy, problem. 

Confident that Look has correctly 
gauged the mob’s I.Q., the enterprising 
young Cowleses are looking around for 
fresh fields to buy, bargain-hunting for 
another newspaper. In June, 1935, 
they bought into The Minneapglis Star; 
within a year they made it the North- 
west’s largest evening paper.’ 

In charge of the new pictorial is Ver- 
non Pope, managing editor. Red-haired 
and baldish, Pope is the outfit’s spark 
plug. Unmarried, he works a fourteen- 
hour day and most: Sundays. Auto- 
graphed photos of movie sirens smirk 
from his office walls; he also collects 
pipes. Over the phone he plays n0 
favorites: whoever calls him is greeted 
with “Hello, sweetheart!” or “Hello, 
darling!” 








WAY with the idea that every huge things we do for their comfort when they 
transportation system is impersonal ride on George Washington’s Railroad. 

and without sentiment! Today thou- We're just real human folks and proud of 
sands refer to Chesapeake and Ohio it—that’s why people like to travel with us! 
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as “The Railroad with a Heart. Ride with us just once .. . learn what it 


They think not only of Chessie—America’s means to Sleep Like a Kitten and Arrive 
Sleepheart—but of all those little extra Fresh as a Daisy! 
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The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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“HENRI, prepare to be astonish’!” 


WE BELIEVE 


FOUR 


ROSES 


HIS champagne reminds me, 
Henri—while in America, I 
made a most astonishing discovery. 
“There they have achieved in a 
whiskey called Four Roses the im- 
mortal greatness. And they have 
done it the very way our country- 
men produce our most glorious 
champagne. 

“You well know how the finest 
champagne is made—by blending to- 
gether several champagnes from the 
most respected vineyards so that 
each may contribute its own qual- 
ities to one champagne that is per- 
fection itself. 

“So, too, do they accomplish this 
great Four Roses Whiskey. First, 
they take several straight whiskies, 


each superlative for some distinc 
tive quality. This may be arom: 
or body, or smoothness, or flavo 

“Then with a skill amounting t 
artistry they bring all these straig} 
whiskies (and only straight whiskies: 
together—so that the special virtuc 
of all are blended in one liquc 
most remarkably superior. 

“T heard it said that this whiskey 
—Four Roses—is America’s finest. 
But I tell you confidentially, Henri, 
it is more. It is one of the noblest 
liquors of the whole world!” 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville 
and Baltimore, also make Paul Jones 
(92 proof), Old Oscar Pepper brand 
and Mattingly & Moore (both 90 proof 
—all blends of straight whiskies. 


FOUR ROSES 


A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKIES, AND THAT MEANS EVERY DROP IS WHISKEY—94 PROOF 
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